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THE 
LUCK OF DENEWOOD 



CHAPTER I 



PEGGY TRAVERS 



MARGARET TRAVERS slammed shut the 
covers of the book she had been reading. 

"If there's one thing I hate, it 's the Denewood 
stories !" she burst out. Her cousin Betty Powell 
raised her eyebrows a trifle superciliously, but 
refrained from speaking. 

"I hate them ! I hate them ! I hate them !" 
Peg insisted explosively. "I hate Beatrice! I 
hate Peg! I hate John Travers! I hate your 
celebrated great-grandmother Polly Travers — '' 

"Great-great-great-grandmother," Betty mur- 
mured reprovingly. 

"I hate her all the same, no matter how many 
'greats^ she is," Peg continued. "I hate Mrs. 
Mummer ! I hate Jackie — " 
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THE LUCK OF DENEWOOD 

"You '11 be saying you hate Denewood next/' 
Betty remarked calmly, the poise on which she 
secretly prided herself not in the least disturbed 
by her cousin's violence. 

Peg turned her head and looked out of the rain- 
spattered window of the lodge. A steady down- 
pour blurred her vision, but she could see dimly 
the imposing outlines of the Denewood manor- 
house, and her face grew wistful. She loved 
every stick and stone of the old place, set high 
upon a rise of ground and surrounded by ancient 
trees. For her, every nook and corner had its 
history ; every piece of furniture its particular tale 
to tell; every ornament its special association. 
She knew which rooms had been occupied by 
General Washington on each of his visits; in 
which chair Benjamin Franklin had sat to give 
wise counsel ere he set sail for France ; what bit of 
costly china or piece of shining silver commemo- 
rated the visit of a famous visitor who had en- 
joyed the open-handed hospitality of Denewood in 
those stirring Revolutionary days. She remem- 
bered with a pang of regret the stately portrait 
of the first Beatrice Travers, her great-great- 
great-grandmother, hanging in the wide hall and 
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PEGGY TRAVERS 

seeming to smile a welcome to all who crossed 
the threshold. 

But now the radiant lady in Sir Joshua's fa- 
mous portrait smiled on strangers. During the 
long years since it had been painted, the fortunes 
of the Travers family had declined, till all that 
remained of the great estate was the house itself 
and the grounds in the immediate vicinity. The 
town had encroached upon the broad acres, and 
streets divided the vast possessions that had once 
stretched unbroken for miles. From year to year 
the land had been sold, farm by farm at first, 
and, later, lot by lot, as the city swallowed up the 
village of Germantown. 

Denewood had become the joint inheritance 
of Peg Travers and her brother Jack, the direct 
descendants of John Travers and Beatrice his 
wife, through Allan their second son. True, the 
remaining property was so valuable that, had 
the heirs been willing to sell, they might have 
realized a very comfortable fortune ; but against 
this Jack Travers steeled his heart. 

"I was born a Travers of Denewood and a 
Travers of Denewood I mean to die,*' he had said 
more than once, and his little sister echoed this 
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THE LUCK OF DENEWOOD 

sentiment with enthusiasm. She, too, was a 
Travers of Denewood, ready to make any sacri- 
fices or endure any hardships to retain possession 
of this last link that held her to the unforgettable 
days of a renowned and honorable past. 

But there was no income to maintain the place, 
and Jack had been forced to rent Denewood. It 
was now a fashionable school for girls, while its 
owners lived in the lodge. Peg tried to reconcile 
herself to this necessity, counting on the future 
to see them all back again in the dear old man- 
sion; but at times it seemed that she could not 
endure it and must give rein to her pent-up feel- 
ings. 

To other girls, the Denewood stories were but 
tales to speed idle hours. To Peg, born in the 
ancient house, they were histories of her ances- 
tors; narratives made alive by her surroundings 
and filled with the deeds of those who by a blood 
tie claimed her loyalty and love. Of course, she 
did n't hate them ; but the years had brought so 
many changes that now, when she read the Dene- 
wood books, a flood of regret overwhelmed her. 
She railed at the misfortunes that forced her to 
live in the lodge and flew into a rage at an}rthing 
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PEGGY TRA VERS 

that reminded her of all that she had lost. Other- 
wise, she could not have kept back her tears; 
and Peg scorned a cry-baby. 

Her cousin Betty's voice broke the current of 
her thoughts, and she turned away from the 
window with a defiant toss of her head 

"It really is too bad," Betty remarked She 
was standing before the gilt-framed mirror pat- 
ting her ash-blonde hair with a practised hand 

"It's beastly r' Peg exploded. "When I 
think of those silly girls running all over Dene- 
wood, I just can't stand it." 

"Yes, it's a shame," Betty agreed calmly. 
"It doesn't seem right for you to have to live 
here; but you can't help it if you have n't money 
enough to keep up the old place." 

"I hate money!" Peg jumping to her feet, 
flung herself on the sofa, with her back to the 
window. 

"Stop being temperamental, child!" Betty 
admonished. She was a year or so older than 
Peg and occasionally assumed an ancient air. 
"Flying in a rage won't do any good. It only 
makes you impossible to get along with — ^and 
why so savage about the Denewood books? I 
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THE LUCK OF DENEWOOD 

think it is rather distinguished to have people 
reminded that our family was important in 
Revolutionary days." 

"Oh, you do ?" cried Peg, irritably. ^Well, I 
don't ! I 'd rather people never heard of us than 
to have them sorry weVe come down in the 
world. Oh, I Ve seen them whispering and 
nudging. I Ve heard them say it was too bad 
the Travers couldn't keep up Denewood any 
longer. You may think that's 'distinguished' 
but I don't ! It makes me boil !" 

Betty Powell shrugged her slender shoulders, 
still regarding herself in the glass and rehearsing 
coquettish glances as she talked. 

"My dear," she said condescendingly, "remem- 
ber that we live in Philadelphia, where money 
is n't everything." 

"We live in Germantown, where everybody 
knows ever)rthing about everybody else since the 
days of Columbus! Gossipy old hole!" Peg 
fairly sputtered. 

"All the same, family counts," Betty insisted. 

"Oh splash!" Peg exclaimed inelegantly. 
"Nothing counts but doing things. Beatrice 
Travers didn't sit down and talk about her 
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PEGGY TRAVERS 

family, even if her brother Horrie did have a 
titie/' 

'"She had the hxdsy sixpence/' Betty replied 
^'And besides/' she went on in her most grown-up 
manner, ''this is 19—. We don't have romantic 
adventures these days/' 

"No, we don't !" growled Peg. "We only have 
votes for women and oui ja-boards and the movies. 
I wish I 'd been bom a hundred years ago. There 
was something going on in the world then." 

"We've had the most awful war that ever 
happened," Betty broke in solemnly. 

"Yes, and a fine, noble record we made in it, 
you and I !" snapped Peg. 

"We did all we could!" Betty's protest was 
vigorous. "We were too young for the ambu- 
lance corps, but I 'm sure we worked hard for 
the Red Cross." 

"Yes, after school-hours! We rolled a few 
bandages and made dressings and knitted. But 
my great-great-great-grandmother wasn't too 
young to keep Denewood from being burned 
down. She was n't too young to escape from the 
British, or save Jack Travers from being cap- 
tured or — or — oh, heaps of things! If she'd 
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THE LUCK OF DENEWOOD 

been here in our day, I know she would have been 
helping Pershing, and maybe Joffre and Foch — 
and we were knitting!" Peg shook her black 
head like a restive horse. 

"There's no use arguing with you," Betty 
avowed ; "but girls of our age don't do things like 
that nowadays. What in the world could we 
have done ?" 

"We might have been spies," Peg declared 
with emphasis. 

"Nonsense!" Betty protested with a laugh. 
"Who ever heard—" 

"You did n't, evidently," Peg burst out. "But 
let me tell you that the chief spy, 'la grande espi- 
onne' of Belgium, who helped Edith Cavell, was 
a little girl of eleven. She walked about in 
Brussels carrying a doll and leading the French 
and English fugitives to safety right under the 
eyes of the Germans. She was just like our 
Beatrice of Denewood, and I could have done it, 
too. With my hair loose I look just like an in- 
fant—" 

"And you talk like one all the time," Betty 
cut in, at which Peg uttered an unspellable grunt 
of petulance. 
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PEGGY TRA VERS 

"Don't be silly/' Betty went on. "How on 
earth could you expect to go over there when 
Aunt Polly won't even let you go to town without 
a chaperon ?" 

"It wasn't Aunt Polly who kept me back/' 
Peg muttered, half to herself ; "it was Jack." 

Betty nodded understandingly. "Of course he 
would n't let you go/' she said. 

"No, he would n't," Peg murmured, her voice 
softening as she thought of her brother, still with 
the American Army in France. "And I don't 
blame him, either, for of course he 'd have 
been worrying about me all the time. But I tell 
you, Betty, it has been hard to have him away 
and — and — " 

Perhaps tears were near, for Peg rose hurriedly 
and went to the window again. Then she gave 
an exclamation of delight and started for the 
door. 

"Here 's the postman, Betty. Maybe there 's 
a letter from Jack," she called over her shoulder 
as she disappeared into the hall. 

Peg always hoped for a letter from Jack when- 
ever the old postman appeared. She had lived 
for two years waiting for the precious scrawls her 
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brother sent over from time to time. It had been 
no small sacrifice for her to let him go to fight the 
Germans; and now that the necessity for sacrifice 
had ended, she longed to have him with her again ; 
but still he did not come. Betty's brothers, Hal 
and Bart, had returned long ago and were back 
in college ; but Jack had been detailed on special 
duty, of which he wrote rather vaguely. Peg's 
only comfort was in the fact that the fighting was 
over and that he stood in no great danger of his 
life. 

But she wanted him, and in each letter she 
hoped for definite word of his return. Always 
expecting such news, she had great difficulty in 
restraining her impatience, and found it impossi- 
ble to sit listening to Selma, the Swedish maid, 
shuffie slowly to the front door in answer to the 
bell, and then to wait in suspense through seem- 
ingly endless gossip with the friendly postman; 
so, when she was in the house. Peg went to the 
door herself. 

The postman, who had known her all her life, 
came up the walk with his umbrella dripping a 
stream from each pendent point. 

'It 's a grand rain we 're havin', Miss Peg," he 
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PEGGY TRAVERS 

said as he came under the portico. ''Not that 
the country's needin' it. Indeed, no! The 
roads are no less than bogs already." 

With care he adjusted his spectacles, then, 
thinking better of it, took them off to wipe the 
lenses free of raindrops. 

"Are n't you wet, Mr. Lynch?" Peg asked in 
some concern. They were excellent friends, and 
to the girl he seemed a link between her and the 
brother she adored. She would n't like him to 
fall sick. 

"I 'm a bit damp, and that 's the truth," he 
admitted; "but I 've been wetter before and took 
no hurt. It 's what you 're used to that counts." 

He drew out a large bundle of letters held to- 
gether by a twist of red string, and, without unty- 
ing it, turned up the ends, trying to see the half- 
hidden addresses. 

"If you 'd put that sash on one end of the bun- 
dle instead of around its waist, you'd see the 
names better," Peg suggested. 

"And very little help that would be in this 
case," Mr. Lynch replied crushingly, "seeing that 
this is the wrong lot altogether." 

Peg, put properly in her place, kept silent, while 
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THE LUCK OF DENEWOOD 

he fumbled in his leather pouch and brought out 
another package, distinguished by a broad rubber 
band about its middle. This he held in his hands 
temptingly as he continued his conversation. 

"It ain't so much the rain I mind, a day here 
and a day there ; but we Ve been havin' it steady 
now for a week, and the roads is the worst that 
I Ve seen these thirty years." 

''Yes, it has been wet," agreed the impatient 
Peg, glancing eagerly at the bundle of letters. 
"I 'm sure that 's one for me," she added, pointing 
at a promising looking envelop. 

'The wetness," Mr. Lynch rambled on inexor- 
ably, "is less remarkabler than the mud. You 
may be jubious about that ; but, if you 'd like to 
see it for yourself, you can be finding a autymobile 
up to its hubs in mud on the side road to Dene- 
wood. Stuck it is, fast! With a slip of a girl 
inside who—" 

"She 's for the school, of course," Peg broke in, 
hoping to end the talk. 

"Maybe yes and maybe no," Mr. Lynch com- 
mented judicially; "but whatever else she is, she 's 
foreign, though she pretended to be Irish. Tryin' 
to fool me, mind you ! 'Musha,' she says, 'where 
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PEGGY TRAVERS 

izzy Denewood ?' 'Musha/ says I, ' 'tis here it is;' 
and with that I walks away. A queer slip of a 
lass, and none so heavy by the look of her as to 
weight the car down like that; but she wasn't 
Irish, for all her 'mushas/ " 

He thumbed through the second package of 
letters, shook his head, and returned it to his 
pouch. 

"And do you mean to say there is nothing for 
us after all ?" wailed Peg. 

"Who says there's nothing for you?" de- 
manded Mr. Lynch. "Do you think I come up 
the walk for a joke ? There 's letters for you a- 
plenty, though most of 'em are advertisements; 
barrin' birthday-cards for Selma." 

"Oh, dear !" sighed Peg, "then there 's no word 
from Jack, and it 's been an age since I heard from 
him." 

If you 'd but let me finish," Mr. L)mch insisted 
I said 'barrin' birthday-cards for Selma — " 

He paused and began a further search in his 
satchel, finally bringing forth another parcel, 
bound this time with red-white-and-blue yarn. 

"There's your letter from Master Jack!" he 
cried triumohantly. "I always does up the packs 
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havin' letters from soldiers in red-white-and- 
blue, so as not to keep their women folks waitin' 
a minute." 

He handed Peg the bundle and turned away, 
ready to resume his plodding through the rain. 

''Oh, thank you, Mr. Lynch !" cried P^, grate- 
fully, her eyes shining as she clutched the precious 
package. "Don't you think you can spare the 
time to take Selma 's cards round to her and have 
a cup of tea ?" 

'1 moight," the old postman said cautiously. 

'Then do,'' Peg urged. "Tell her I suggested 
it." And with a happy smile, she handed him 
the cards and turned into the house. 
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CHAPTER II 



BEATRICE OF FRANCE 



PEG danced into the living-room, all her trou- 
bles forgotten in joyous anticipation of the 
treat before her. 

*1 Ve a letter from Jack !" she shouted, "arid 
it 's addressed to me, so we sha'n't have to wait 
for Aunt Polly. Perhaps he 11 say he 's coming 
home. You '11 excuse me, won't you ? I 'U tell 
you all about it in a minute." 

She had torn open the envelop, and, flopping 
down on the sofa, began reading eagerly. 

Betty, opposite, regarded her cousin critically, 
watching the changes on Peg's mobile face with 
an appraising eye. She noted the mass of waving 
black hair, the clear gray eyes, the firm mouth 
beneath a straight Travers nose, and was just a 
trifle envious of a dimple that appeared unex- 
pectedly when the girl before her smiled. 

"Good looking, but lacks repose," was Betty's 
silent comment. But the smiling dimple lasted 
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THE LUCK OF DENEWOOD 

only for a minute. As she read, the expression of 
Peg's face grew puzzled. She turned over a page 
of the letter, and a moment later looked up to find 
Betty's eyes fixed on her. 

"This is the queerest thing I ever heard," she 
announced. "I don't know what to make of it." 

"Read it aloud," Betty remarked, with an air 
suggestive of perfect confidence in her ability to 
solve any of Peg's childish difiiculties. 

"But it 's so queer !" Peg repeated, perplexed, 
and thoughtful, "and it 's going to make a lot of 
trouble." 

"Oh, do read it !" Betty exclaimed impatiently, 
and her cousin began at once. 

"Dear old Peg : Just to make sure, Fm sending you 
this by a gob who is going to London and will post it 
from there. You'll have all the details in my previous 
letter, but, if anything should have delayed it, this wili 
set you right. You remember Peg o' the Rmg — Betty 
Powell's great-great-great-aunt who married a French- 
man? Well, a kid, one of her descendants, has turned 
up, and I'm sending her to you. I wrote you all about 
it in the other letter. Her brother told her to look me 
up if she got into any trouble — ^and we can't do less 
than take charge of the child. I know there will be 
expenses, but we just can't help that. She has 
Travers blood, and that's a claim. She's a fine kid, 
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BEATRICE OF FRANCE 

and I think youll love her. I'm sending her over with 
one of the Y girls who is sailing for America soon. 
She should arrive shortly after this reaches you. This 
is only a beastly scrawl, I know, but the gob who's 
taking it has to go in a minute and it just occurred to 
me to scribble this. By the way, her name is Beatrice de 
Soulange, and she calls herself Be, quite like our great 
little old grandmother Bee, what? She ktijws all about 
Denewood and talks pretty good English. Love to Aunt 
Polly and yourself. In a hurry, 

••jack." 

"Peg!" exclaimed Betty, with shining eyes, 
"she 's a countess or something ! Don't you re- 
member that Peg o' the Ring married the Vicomte 
de Soulange ?" 

"Of course I remember !" P^ retorted. "She 
and two of her children were here during the 
French Revolution. It 's all down in the Dene- 
wood records." 

"Yes, and the vicomte came and took them 
back," Betty went on rather excitedly. "But 
think of entertaining a real countess, Peg I And 
a cousin, too. Is n't it romantic ? You can't say 
now that nothing happens these days. This is 
just as exciting as anything in The Lucky Six- 
pence.' " 

"That may be the way you look at it," said Peg 
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lugubriously, *'but I can't see it. Here we have 
a child dumped down on us that we don't know 
and don't want, who 's probably used to a lot of 
servants and other luxuries, and we'll have to 
dress her and educate her. There *s nothing ro- 
mantic about that." 

"If that is n't just like you !" Betty burst out. 
"Thinking of sordid things when you — ^" 

"I have to think about them," Peg interrupted 
practically. "I wish to goodness we had millions, 
then I would n't care how many babies Jack sent 
over from France ; but every cent we spend on this 
child will be just so much out of the money 
Atmt Polly and I are trying to save so that we 
can go back to Denewood." 

"But think of the honor of entertaining a coun- 
tess!" Betty insisted. Like one of her ances- 
tresses, she attached great importance to a title. 

"But she 's just a child," Peg argued; "and any- 
way, I don't believe she 's a countess." 

"Her brother must be a count," Betty main- 
tained stoutly; "and some day he'll come over 
to get his sister, and then — " 

"Whether the brother has a title or not," Peg 
cut in, "the girl will have two feet to buy shoes 
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for, and she 11 need food and clothes and hats 
and, oh, quantities of things I And think of poor 
Aunt Polly with a child running about the house. 
She 11 get awfully jumpy, or I 'm much mistaken. 
But there 's no use crying over spilt milk. We 're 
obliged to have her.*' 

"Of course," Betty suggested, after a moment's 
hesitation, **we could take her in. One more in 
the nursery would n't make a scrap of difference." 

"That's out of the question," Peg declared, 
shutting her lips firmly. 

Betty had the good taste not to press this point. 
As the Travers had grown less prosperous, the 
Powells, generation after generation, had accumu- 
lated money, until now their huge modern house 
in Chestnut Hill was the show place of that part 
of the country and Betty's father was many times 
a millionaire. Indeed, the Powells had risen 
mightily since Revolutionary days, when Mark 
Powell, the founder of the house, was a runaway 
bond-servant who was befriended by Peg's great- 
great-great-grandfather, John Travers. Betty 
realized, as did the elders of her family, that the 
Travers pride was still so strong that it was no 
easy matter to help Peg and Jack, much as it 
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would have pleased them to straighten out all 
their financial difficulties. 

*'I do wish Jack's other letter had come/' Peg 
murmured. "There are hundreds of things I 'd 
like to know about this French child." 

"It 11 come before she does," Betty said con- 
fidently. 

"I hope so. I wonder if he told her we were n't 
living in Denewood." And Peg shook her head 
doubtfully. 

"I don't believe he 'd ever think of it," Betty 
replied. 

"It would save a lot of explaining if he has — ^" 
Peg began. 

But Betty interrupted. "She's probably not 
old enough to understand. I should n't let that 
worry me." 

"That's so," Peg agreed. "I would n't have 
thought of it, only Jack wrote that she knew all 
about Denewood." 

"He means the books," Betty suggested. 

"Maybe, but I don't believe she 's old enough 
to read," Peg insisted, pessimistically. "I am 
convinced that Jack has sent me a baby to take 
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care of. I '11 have to wash its face and curl its 
hair and— oh, what will Sekna say if we have to 
have a nurse messing up the kitchen with infant's 
food and things ?'' 

Betty laughed gaily. ''It can't he as bad as 
that, Peg. She's probably five or six at the 
worst, and terribly cunning. You can send her 
to kindergarten with our kiddies and be rid of 
her half the day at least." 

''But she '11 be dogging my footsteps the minute 
school 's over," mourned P^. "And I have n't 
the slightest idea of how to bring up a child." 

"Please, miss," came the voice of Selma, from 
the doorway. "Here is somebody to see you." 

Peg and Betty had been sitting with their backs 
to the door and at Selma's words they glanced 
over their shoulders. Then they jumped to their 
feet simultaneously, for the Swedish maid was 
not alone. Beside her was a slim girl, taller than 
either of them, who returned their gaze with 
eager interest. 

At first glance she seemed very young. Her 
thick chestnut hair had been bobbed off and waved 
over her head in a mass of soft curls. She wore 
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a well-cut red cloth dress, which she had some- 
what outgrown, and, standing in her stocking- 
feet, she appeared pathetically bedraggled. 

But in her face there was no trace of distress 
or anxiety, and she stepped into the room with 
sparkling eyes and a radiant smile. 

"I 'ave 'eard what you have say,*' she began, 
in a rather plaintive voice, choosing her words 
slowly, as if she were translating all she said, and, 
when she aspired her H's, doing it with evident 
effort. "I *ave 'eard, and I guess it is of me you 
speak. It is nize that you do not wish to bring 
me up. I 'ave been bringed up, oh, such a great 
plenty all my life.'* 

The girl's smile brightened invitingly, but 
neither Peg nor Betty had recovered from their 
surprise at being overheard. 

"You will excuse that I entered by the kitchen," 
the stranger rattled on, after an instant's pause. 
"A little fat man, with a bag upon his shoulder, 
fin' me when I leave the taxi-carriage and sen' 
me here. But I am oh, so mudded, as if I 'ave 
come from the trenches. Your bonne she 'ave 
been very, very kin'," she gave Selma a bright 
smile as she spoke ; "she 'ave take' off my boots to 
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scrape, so you w31 excuse/' she paused again, 
looking down with a chuckle at her shoeless feet. 
For a moment there was silence as the new-comer 
gazed searchingly at the two standing mute before 
her; then, with outstretched hand, she went 
straight to P^. 

'1 could not doubt it, from what Monsieur 
Cousin Jack *ave tol' me. You are Paig.'* She 
was so frank, so joyous, so sweet and winning, 
that Peg felt a warm glow in her heart as she 
grasped the hand held out to her. 

''Yes, I am P^," she murmured hesitatingly, 
*'and you are — ^are — ** 

''I am your so-far-away causine, Beatrice de 
Soulange, of course." Only for an instant did 
Peg waver; then, yielding to her impulse, she 
threw her arms about the French girl and kissed 
her warmly. Her hug was returned ecstatically. 

"Your brother Jack 'ave tol' me I shall fin' 
a welcome !" Beatrice exclaimed. 

"And he wrote me that I 'd love you, and I 
do already !" cried Peg. 

"Oh, it is too much 'appiness," the other said, 
her face suddenly growing grave. "For so long, 
always since this dreadful war, I 'ave been alone 
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except for Jeanne-Marie and the other servants. 
But now," her face lit up again, "I 'ave foun' 
more than a cousine — I 'ave foun' a f rien'." 

*'You Ve found two friends," said Betty, pret- 
tily, coming forward ; "you Ve my cousin, too/' 

"I am overwhelm' !" cried Beatrice, kissing her. 
"Tell me how I am all these relations ?" 

"Before we tell anything we must make you 
comfortable," Peg protested. "You don't seem 
very wet, though, after all." 

"All the rain, it come on the outside coat, which 
dries by the fire," Beatrice explained. 

"And your feet," Peg began; but at that mo- 
ment Selma came in with a pair of Peg's slippers 
in her hand, which she forthwith placed on the 
French girl's feet 

"You catch cdd," she grunted, "I bring you a 
cup of tea." 

"Bring each of us a cup, Selma, please," Peg 
suggested pleadingly, "and we'll have a little 
party. Just us three." 

"That would be nize, just us three!" Beatrice 
exclaimed, like a child. 

They sat on the sofa, the new-comer between 
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Peg and Betty, looking from one to the other 
with shining eyes. 

"Oh, it is so warm for the 'eart that I have 
fin' you," she half whispered; "and you will both 
call me Be, eh ?" 

"Of course!" said Peg. "You're one of the 
family." 

Selma brought the tea, and the three, munch- 
ing cookies, chattered like magpies slipping from 
subject to subject, asking innumerable questions, 
that were only half answered, and laughing aloud 
in the sheer joy of being together. 

"How did you get here in this awful storm?" 
Peg demanded. "I did n't hear you drive up." 

"Non, non, because that I *ave walk !" declared 
Mademoiselle de Soulange, proudly. "I take a 
taxi-carriage, but it — ^how you say? — it stay in 
the muds. But I — I am used to muds. It seem 
as if the whole of my poor France is muds ; so I 
go out of that taxi-carriage." 

"The postman told me there was an auto stuck 
on the side road," Peg said, "but I 'd no idea it 
was you." 

"But It was," laughed Be. "The chauffeur. 
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he go for help of horses, and I tire of waiting. 
Yet I fin' not the right place at first ; but soon I 
fin' it and enter at the kitchen. There I leave my 
wets and — me voicir 

Where are your trunks ?" asked Betty. 
Oh, la, la!" the French girl laughed gaily. 
I 'ave no trunk! Only two small hand lug- 
gages, which I leave in the taxi-in-the-muds." 

"You'll never see them again!" cried Peg, 
jumping to her feet. 

"It matters nothing," Be returned composedly ; 
"yet do I think I shall see them. Otherwise the 
chaufifeur will get no pay. To me it is equal." 

Peg sat down again, laughing. 

"Perhaps they'll turn up after all!" she said. 

"There is nothing in them that I care for," Be 
answered, a sudden shadow coming over her 
sensitive face ; and then she turned to Betty, as if 
wishing to change the subject. "And still you 
''ave not told me how we two are cousin'." 

"She 's Betty Powell," Peg explained. "Her 
great-great-great-grandmother was Polly Tra- 
vers, who married Mark Powell." 

"He was an officer in the Revolutionary War," 
Betty added, with pardonable pride. 
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"And that Polly Travers was relation to my, oh, 
so great ancestress,'' Be cried, nodding under- 
standingly. 

"And really, you know," Betty went on, "f 'm 
more your cousin than Peg is. Her great-great- 
great-grandmother was only a cousin to your an- 
cestress — *' 

"Ah, now it is plain to me," B^ declared, shak- 
ing her head so quickly up and down that her 
short curls danced in unison. "Your great an- 
cestress and my great ancestress were sisters !" 

"Exactly," Peg put in ; "but I 'm named after 
little stuttering Peg, who found the Soulange 
nng. 

And I," said the French girl, lifting her head, 

ave take my name after your so great-grand- 
mother, Beatrice of Denewood. To me it is of 
much pride. She was a so lovely lady and so 
brave. In France, sometimes, when the Boches 
have made the earth to tremble with their big 
guns, I 'ave think of her, and my heart it 'ave 
stop going so queek. You know," she added, 
laughing a little, "when I was small, my maman, 
she 'ave teach me the English so that I might 
read all the stories of our 'ouse. Soulange is a 
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great name in France, — to be proud of, yes, — 
but it is the men who count much there. So 
we women, we 'ave think often of that Beatrice 
Travers and her lucky sixpence. Soon I mus' see 
that sixpence/' 

"But you can't," said Peg. "Did n't Jack tell 
you?" 

He tell me nothing of that," Be replied. 
It has been lost for a hundred years or more," 
Betty remarked indifferently. 

"Los' !" echoed Be, her eyes growing wide with 
astonishment. "Los' ? I cannot believe it !" 

"It 's true, all the same," Peg affirmed. 

"But that is calamity !" Be exclaimed, her con- 
cern growing as she realized the situation. For 
a moment she looked from one girl to the other, 
amazed that they seemed to take the matter so 
lightly. "Do you not understan' what you 'ave 
los'?" she demanded. 

^Oh, nothing much," Betty returned smilingly, 
amused at the French girl's seriousness. 

"Nothing moch! Nothing moch!" Beatrice 
cried. "I tell you that when that sixpence go 
away, there was los' the luck of Denewood !" 
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CHAPTER III 

A LITTLE WREN HOPS IN 

FURTHER discussion of the lost sixpence was 
interrupted by the rattling of a worn-out 
automobile as it drew up in front of the house. 

"That must be Aunt Polly come up from the 
station in a jitney," said Peg turning to Be. 
"You '11 be a surprise to her." 

"Monsieur Cousin Jack 'ave tol* me of Tante 
Polly," replied Be, smilingly; "but why will she 
'ave surprise ?" 

"She does n't know you 're here," Peg said. 

"But she expec' me," Beatrice insisted. 

"How could she?" laughed Peg. 

"The letters," Beatrice began, but, before she 
could finish, Selma appeared at the door. 

"The taxi-shoffer he wants much money," she 
announced stolidly. 

"It is my chauffeur come ! Did I not say it ?" 
cried Be. "And he would rob me, eh? Le 
voleur! [the thief!] But we shall see." 

She jumped up and ran to the front door, the 
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other girls at her heels, pouring forth a flood of 
voluble French as she went; but it was a cool 
and collected little lady who confronted the taxi- 
driver. 

"Bring in my luggages," she commanded, fac- 
ing the man imperiously. 

"Now hold on. Miss," the driver began. "I 
didn't figure on running my car through mud- 
banks, and I want — " 

"it matter' not at all what you want. You 
will get my luggages," Beatrice interrupted firmly. 

"I '11 have my pay first," the chauffeur insisted. 
"I 've had my own troubles, and if I 'd known — " 

"You will be paid what the American Y lady 
'ave said. She take your number and tell you 
in dollars- It is all understood." Be stood 
rigidly before the man and showed no signs of 
yielding. 

"But that was to drive you to Denewood," the 
chauffeur retorted stubbornly. 

"Well, am I not 'ere?" Be turned to Peg with 
an inquiring glance. 

"This ain't Denewood!" the man stated flatly. 

"It's Denewood Lodge, and a lot nearer/' Peg 
put in. 
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''But I Ve spent half an hour looking for the 
young lady/' the man explained directly to P^. 
'That 's worth something. If she 'd stayed in the 
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1 pay only what you say when we start/' Be 
maintained stoutly. "If you try to steal me, I 
tell the police." 

"Steal you, Miss!'* the chauffeur cried, mis- 
understanding this literal translation from the 
French idiom ; "don't fear that. I 'm a poor man 
and all I want is my tip." 

"Teep? Teep?" replied Beatrice, not under- 
standing. 

That 's something extra," Betty explained. 

^Ah, the pourboirer the French girl exclaimed. 
"But of course," she went on, addressing the 
man before her, "naturally you want your pour- 
boire, and you shall 'ave it when all is done." 

The chauffeur hesitated a moment, looking at 
Be with a puzzled expression on his face; then 
seemingly satisfied, he went after the "luggages" 
and brought them into the hallway. 

Beatrice, with quick fingers, opened her purse 
and paid the man in silence. He counted the 
bills, and, flushing slightly, touched his cap. 
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"Thank you, Miss," he said heartily ; "this here 
is more than I 'd have asked you." 

"I think you 'ave earn it," Beatrice conceded 
"but be pleased to remember the next tim« you 
drive a lady that the — ^the teep is at the discre- 
tion of your passenger. In my country we like 
the chance to be generous." 

She gave him a nod of dismissal, and with an- 
other muttered "Thank you, Miss," the man took 
himself off. 

The significance of this little scene was not 
lost on either Peg or Betty. Beatrice, who had 
seemed quite a child before, had shown the poise 
and assurance of a much older person. She had 
insisted that the bargain be lived up to, not 
because of the money involved, but as her right ; 
and it was plain that she had meant to maintain 
it. Both girls were impressed. 

"I couldn't have done it," was Peg's mental 
comment 

"She has the manners of a countess, whether 
she has the title or not," Betty said to herself. . 

For Beatrice the incident had developed two 
facts. First, it seemed evident that she had not 
been expected, although Peg had spoken of hav- 
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ing heard of her from Jack. This was of little 
importance, a matter to be cleared up by a word 
or two; but the second fact was of more serious 
moment. She was not at Denewood, and, in- 
stinctively, she felt that here was a delicate sit- 
uation about which she might not make clumsy 
inquiries. There had been no lack of warmth in 
the welcome Jack Travers had promised her, and 
her heart had gone out to Peg on the instant ; yet 
why were they living in the lodge? There had 
been no mention of that in France, and she had 
talked endlessly of Denewood with Jack. 

But at the time, she had no opportunity to 
puzzle further. Scarcely had the taxi-chauffeur 
quitted the house than the hoarse honking of an- 
other automobile had brought them all back to 
the door again, and a moment later a little brown 
lady stepped out of a beautiful limousine drawn 
up in front of the portico. 

"It's Aunt Polly," Peg murmured into Be's 
ear ; and the latter looked at this new arrival with 
especial interest. 

It is quite impossible to describe Miss Polly 
Travers in terms that are usually applied to 
human beings. Every one who saw her for the 
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first time was irresistibly reminded of a wren; 
nor when they came to know her better was this 
first impression destroyed* The way she cocked 
her head on one side; the way she fluttered and 
preened herself and twittered and chattered and 
scolded; these, and her brown clothes, — ^so like 
the bird's neat plumage, — ^were all wren-like. 
Wren-like, too, was a certain cheerful fussiness, 
which she displayed to perfection as she turned 
to the liveried chauffeur of the big car. 

"Remember, Golden," she called, holding up 
a dainty finger, "tell your wife that I said you 
must take flaxseed tea or hot lemonade to-night 
before you go to bed. Exposure to such weather 
would undermine the constitution of a mud- 
turtle." She turned, fluttering, toward the girls, 
but had eyes only for Betty. 

"You're to go back with Golden, my dear," 
she chattered, giving her niece a little peck on 
the cheek to serve as a kiss ; "but I want you to 
take some recipes to your mother. There 's one 
for headache cologne and another for onion soup 
I cut from the Sunday paper. Quite remarkable ! 
Quite remarkable ! Peg, my child, run upstairs. 
You '11 find them in my desk somewhere. Betty, 
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hurry now and get ready. We mustn't keep 
Golden waiting." 

Her bird-like voice was very gentle and un- 
authoritative; but it seemed to stimulate P^ and 
Betty into prompt activity, for they ran off, and 
Beatrice was left with this quaint Aunt Polly, 
who suddenly appeared to discover the existence 
of a stranger. Cocking her head on one side, 
she gazed shyly at the girl, and for an instant Be 
felt as if she might fly away. 

But only for a fraction of time did Aunt Polly 
hesitate. Her bright, quick-glancing eyes took 
in Be's slight figure at once, and she b^;an at 
once to twitter. 

"My dear child, you Ve been out in the rain," 
she chirped, taking off her outdoor things and 
handing them mechanically to the waiting Selma. 
"Don't tell me you haven't, my dear, because 
it 's quite plain you have ; and I can see your feet 
have been wet, or you would n't be wearing those 
absurd slippers of Peg's. I don't see what Miss 
Maple can have been thinking of to let you run 
about in such weather." 

By this time she had reached the foot of the 
stairs. 
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"Peg, Peg, my dear, bring down my medicine- 
box when you come," she called, "and do hurry. 
Golden will take a chill waiting for Betty/* 

Peg replied cheerfully from the floor above 
that they would soon be down, and little Miss 
Polly came hopping back to Beatrice. 

"I Ve quite forgotten your name, child, al- 
though your face is very familiar," she went on 
with scarcely a pause for breath; "but there are 
so many girls in the school that I can't remember 
all their names, can I ? You '11 forgive me, my 
dear, and come in by the fire and get dry — ^" 

She was still twittering when Peg and Betty 
came rushing down the stairs. Aunt Polly im- 
mediately transferred her attentions to speed- 
ing Betty on her way. The girl gave Be a hurried 
kiss and a whispered word that she would see her 
soon, while Aunt Polly fluttered about, urging 
her to make haste. 

"And tell your mother, my dear," she said, as 
she bustled her niece through the doorway, "that 
I feel sure Marjory needs bryonia. I looked at 
her particularly this afternoon and she should 
have at least three doses. Be sure not to forget. 
Peg, did you give Betty those recipes ? That *s 
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right/' she continued, scarcely waiting for Peg's 
nod. 'The onion soup is particularly promising, 
and so cheap. Golden, remember the flaxseed 
tea. Good-by ! Good-by !" 

Betty was by this time in the car, the chauffeur 
had touched his cap in acknowledgment of this 
last injunction, and the big automobile started 
away. 

"There, that 's done !" Aunt Polly murmured 
to herself, and went into the house, where Be's 
presence inunediately turned her thoughts in an- 
other direction. "Peg, did you bring the 
medicine-chest ?" 

''Yes, I have it, Aunt Polly," Peg replied, "but 
I want to tell you — *' 

"Never mind that now !*' Miss Travers cut her 
short. "Come in by the fire, both of you." She 
led the way into the living-room, perched herself 
on the edge of a chair, and held out her hands for 
the box Peg carried. "Give me the medicine; 
and you might fetch a glass of water." 

"There's some here," Peg answered, with a 
glance at the tea-table; "but, Aunty, wait a 
minute and listen. You don't know who this is 
and you '11 be so sur — " 
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^'It does n't make any difference who she is, 
darling/' Aunt Polly interrupted, her hands busy 
among the tiny bottles in the polished box. 
"It 's quite plain that she 's been out in the storm 
and needs aconite. Here it is. Now, my dear.*' 

She leaned toward Be, raising aloft a small vial 
half filled with white pellets. Dutifully the girl 
presented her hand. 

"Now swallow them at once, dear," Aunt 
Polly continued, after depositing six pills on the 
outstretched palm. "Don't be afraid. They 
only taste of sugar and they 're exactly what you 
need." 

She watched Be closely as the pills were con- 
sumed; then, shutting the lid of the box, sighed 
contentedly, and leaned back, ever so slightly, 
in her chair. 

"Now what is it you wanted to tell me?" 
she asked Peg, beaming brightly upon both of the 
girls. 

For an instant Peg hesitated. She was a little 
fearful that Aunt Polly, in her surprise, might not 
welcome Beatrice with the warmth the occasion 
demanded. 

"It 's a new cousin who has come to us," she 
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began, putting and arm about Be, ''all the way 
from France. She is Beatrice de Soulange !" 

For a moment Miss Travers eyes grew round 
with amazement; then, with a little bird-like note 
of gladness, she seemed to fly out of her chair 
and settle down again with her arms about 
Beatrice. 

''Oh, my dear child!'' she murmured, each 
word going straight to Be's heart like a caress. 
"We are so glad to have you. It has been ages 
and ages since one of your family has visited 
Denewood. You are more than welcome." 

She kissed Be ; then, holding the girl at arm's 
length, looked at her searchingly. 

"You are a Travers, my dear," she said posi- 
tively. "No wonder I thought there was some- 
thing familiar about you! And your name is 
Beatrice?" 

"For always we 'ave a Beatrice with us," Be 
answered, smiling into the sparkling eyes beside 
her. 

Aunt Polly, more like a wren than ever, flut- 
tered about uttering short sentences of delight, 
until at last she fluttered back to her own chair 
again. 
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"Now tell me, Beatrice, my dear, how you came 
to pay us such a nice visit ?" Miss Travers set- 
tled herself comfortably and gazed upon Be with 
an inviting smile. 

"Jack sent her," Peg began, at which Aunt 
Polly again commenced to twitter. 

"That 's so like the boy — ^to send the child here 
with wet feet. I could never teach him any 
better. There's an old Revolutionary motto 
that says. Trust in God and keep your powder 
dry' ; but that last has been changed in this war. 
They know better nowadays. 'Keep your feet 
dry' is the ending now, as all the socks we've 
knitted go to prove." 

"But, truthfully, my feets they were not wet," 
Be insisted, noting a gleam in Miss Travers' eye 
that foreshadowed a demand that she change her 
stockings forthwith. "It was only my boots, 
and I lef ' them in the kitchen at once when I 
come in." 

"That was a sensible child," Miss Travers 
commented, with her head on one side. "But, 
all the same, I 'm glad I gave you the aconite. 
And so you met our Jack in France ? How for- 
tunate. I hope he was taking the pills I sent 
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him? It is such an unexpected pleasure to see 
you sitting there T' 

"But you 'ave not expec' me?*' Beatrice 
questioned. ''Monsieur G)usin Jack, he 'ave 
write beautiful long letters about it, and I have 
sen' jus' a little short one, because I write the 
English not well." 

'The first we heard was the scrap of a note 
the postman brought me from Jack just before he 
showed you the way here," Peg explained; at 
which Be uttered a bewildered "Oh I" and looked 
very much crestfallen. 

"You must think it very strange that I arrive' 
without a warning," she murmured 

"Not at all, my dear, not at all!" Aunt Polly 
assured her. "We 're delighted to haye you and 
hope you '11 stay a long while. As to the letters, 
they'll probably come some time next month. 
I think the people at the post-office keep them to 
read, because the interesting ones are always 
delayed, while the advertisements — But do go 
on, my dear. You were just about to tell us 
such a lot of things we want to know." 

"It is a long story," Be said apologetically. 

"That 's all the better," Aunt Polly twittered. 
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''Well then, I mus* go back so that you will 
comprehen*," Be began once more. "You will 
know that, of my family, there is left but my 
brother Louis and me. We live in the old 
chateau, very 'appy together, till arrives this war. 
Then all is change'. Louis, he go as an aviator, 
and I see him now and then, while my heart is 
aching always with fear for him. You know?" 

"Yes, my dear, we know," Aunt Polly said 
softly. 

"Well, I stay at the cfhateau with Jeanne-Marie, 
my bonne, and the other servants, even after my 
gouvernante is called to make munitions. All is 
well till near the end of the war. Our house it is 
not disturb', and the fighting it has not come too 
near. It has happened on both sides of us, yet 
are we so far in luck. But when the Boches are 
being driven back, there come, one night, Louis 
and another in their flying-plane. My brother 
he 'ave a mission to make against the enemy, 
and soon they start. But Louis, before he go, 
remind' me once more, as he 'ave many times 
before, that, should an3rthing 'appen to the 
chateau, I must seek out the American army 
and ask for a Travers." 
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"But how could he have known?" Peg de- 
manded. 

"Oh," laughed Beatrice, "we were sure that, in 
such a war, America would come to us soon or 
late, and also we were certain that, if there lived 
a Travers man, he would be with that army. 
That need' no explanation." 

She smiled brightly for a moment and then 
continued, her face growing grave as her thoughts 
went back. 

"So that night I watched my Louis fly away 
toward the lines of our enemy, and I say a prayer 
for his safe return. 

"But, soon after he have gone, there come' a 
great booming of cannon, and the servants 
whisper that the Boches run away. Yet it grow' 
louder, that noise of shootings, and come' nearer, 
till at last the chateau is struck. I tell you, it is 
very terrible; and the servants they flee away, 
and I am not one who can blame them. Even 
Jeanne-Marie tremble' and beg of me to go to the 
village where there is some safety. But, non! 
I will not go, for Louis 'ave tol' me to stay. 
Besides I, too, 'ave a mission. But you would 
not believe what that Jeanne-Marie do, and all 
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for love of me, you under stan\ She is strong, 
you know, a peasant, and she say, 'Come, Ma- 
demoiselle, before you are kill'.' And I shake my 
head and say 'Non! non! nonf Then she pick 
me up, that woman, in her arms, and I am a baby 
to struggle against her. So she bring me to 
safety. And on the morrow the chateau it is not 
there, it is gone! There is lef only a pile of 
broken stones." 

The girl paused for a moment, looking away 
with eyes that saw only her shattered home in 
France. 

"You poor child!" murmured Aunt Polly, 
gently. 

"Ah, that is easy to bear," Beatrice went on 
quickly. "I aiti but one of many — ^many who 
have lost their homes; and I 'ave so good luck 
right away. In a day or two the American regi- 
ment that drive' away those Boches come to 
our village, and I remember what my Louis 'ave 
tol' me, and so I ask for a Travers." 

"You don't mean to say that Jack was jn that 
regiment ?" Peg asked excitedly. 

"No, not quite such good luck as that," Beatrice 
acknowledged, "but I fin' him. not so long after. 
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You see, I had my plan ready. I notice' that if 
one come to a soldier and request, 'I want Private 
Jones,' he will reply, *Aw, go chase yourself T 
But if one remark,' 'I wish to visit General Jones,' 
it is very different. Then they say mos' polite, 
'Yes, sir, this way, sir 1' " Be jumped to her feet 
and imitated a soldier at salute, laughing the 
while at her vivid recollection. "So," she ex- 
plained, "I ask* for General Travers — ^large, like 
that. And you should see them all get so busy." 

"But Jack is n't a general !" Peg cried. 

Beatrice shrugged her shoulders. "How do I 
know that? He might be. It is not too much 
to expect of a Travers," she said. "But at last 
they tell me there is no such general. So I say 
to them, very obiging, 'Cest igall Colonel 
Travers, then, will do for me.' And they go once 
more upon the search. But indeed there is no 
Colonel Travers. Then do I grow annoy.' 'AH 
right,' I say, very cross, 'Captain Travers, if it 
mus' be so;' an' after a while I fin' your Jack." 

"But he is n't a captain ; he 's only a lieuten- 
ant," Peg insisted. 

"Ah, no, he 'ave obtain' a promotion not so 
long before," Be told her. "Has he not written ?" 
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"Perhaps, but this is the first we Ve heard of 
it," Miss Polly remarked. "I Ve no doubt it was 
in one of those interesting letters that we never 
received ; but go on, child, what happened then ?" 

''That is 'mos' the end," Beatrice said. "I fin' 
Captain Jack Travers is attach' to another regi- 
ment, and they sen' me to him in a ambulance. 
He is surprise' to see me, I think. Naturelle- 
mentf But I tell him I am Beatrice de Soulange 
and his cousin. From that time he take care of 
me, with a nice Y girl who is like a mother. And 
presently he say it is best that I come here, and so 
— me voicir She ended with a charming little 
gesture looking from one to the other of her new- 
found relatives as if to place herself at their 
mercy. 

''And you are very welcome, my love," Miss 
Travers assured her once more, with deep feeling; 
"but I do not quite understand. Why did not 
your brother obtain leave to come with you ? We 
should have liked to see him, too." 

There was an instant's silence and the face of 
the French girl went white. Then from between 
her clenched teeth came the words that brought 
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a sympathetic pang to the hearts of Peg and her 
little aunt 

''My brother Louis, he did not come back that 
night. HeislosT 

So unexpected was this announcement, coming 
from a girl in a gay red dress, that there was a 
moment of breathless silence ; then Peg, in a great 
rush of sympathy, threw her arms about Beatrice. 

But the girl, rising hastily, brushed her cousin 
aside, dreading such a misunderstanding. 

"It is not what you think,'* she cried, her slight 
figure stiffening. "He is not dead, my Louis. It 
is for that I refuse' to wear the dresses they get 
for me, in those luggages out there. They are all 
black, and I shall not put them on. Would I 
not know, here in my heart, if my Louis were 
dead? Non, nan, nan! He is alive, and I shall 
not mourn, for he will come back to me.'' 
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CHAPTER IV 

HOW THE SIXPENCE WAS LOST 

BE'S outburst stunned Peg for the moment. 
The revelation had come so suddenly, so vio- 
lently, so unexpectedly^ that for an instant her 
wits were quite scattered; but she recovered 
quickly. Here was an answer to most of the 
questions that had been on the tip of Peg's tongue 
as she listened to her cousin's narrative. It was 
now plain why Be had sought Jack Travers and 
why he had sent her to Denewood. 

And the vigor of her protest was a measure of 
Be's struggle to keep alive her belief that her 
brother was not dead. Against every evidence 
to the contrary, against the opinion of all her 
friends in France, against the silence of successive 
days when no news was bad news, Be strove to 
keep true to her conviction that Louis was alive. 
She felt the doubt that must come to every one 
who knew the circumstances, and realized that it 
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tried to creep into her own thoughts ; and against 
this doubt she cried aloud her protests, proclaim- 
ing, with all her strength, that her dear brother 
was only missing and that time would give him 
back to her, 

A little of this P^ understood, and her impulse 
to comfort her cousin was strong; but to show too 
much sympathy was as bad as showing none. 

Wren-like Miss Polly saved the situation. For 
an instant she had fluttered violently, darting out 
her arms as if to take under her warm wings this 
dear motherless girl; but she controlled hefself 
and began nodding her head up and down in the 
most matter-of-fact way. "Of course, my dear, 
of course your brother is alive !" she chirped, "and 
I 've no doubt Jack will find him and bring him 
back with him when he comes. Jack was always 
the greatest boy at finding things. I remember, 
when he was small, we lost a silver salt-cellar 
and we looked high and low — " 

She twittered on volubly of Jack's school-boy 
exploits, giving Be an opportunity to recover her 
composure. Without seeming to make a point 
of it, she slipped an arm about this new niece of 
hers, and with little hugs and pats conveyed, as no 
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words could have done, the sympathy and grow- 
ing love she felt for her. 

"And now, my dear," she suddenly exclaimed, 
"it 's high time you were shown your room !" 

Selma was called to carry up the "luggages," 
and soon Beatrice de Soulange was installed in 
a small chamber next to Peg's. 

"Oh, but it is pretty!" cried Beatrice, as she 
looked about her. "And it smeir so sweet of 
lavender. It remin' me of the south of France. 
But yes, it is good to be here." 

"And it 's good to have you," said Peg, glad of 
this chance to express her feelings. "We're 
going to have a great time together. I Ve always 
wanted a sister." 

"And I also !" declared B^, and the next mo- 
ment the two were in each other's arms. 

Miss Travers, sitting in a slender Sheraton 
chair that had been brought down with the other 
furnishings from Denewood, watched the girl 
with her head on one side and a smile on her face; 
but a moment later a troubled look came into her 
eyes and she sighed as she glanced about the tiny 
room. 

"I'm sorry, Beatrice, my child, that we 
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hav'e n't a more comfortable place for you.'' She 
scarcely twittered now, and there was a note of 
sadness in her voice, as if the little wren had lost 
something — a nest, perhaps. 

"Oh, but Tante Polly, I love it I" cried Beatrice. 

''But you must have known, my dear, that this 
is not Denewood." 

Peg, with a huge sigh, sat down on the edge of 
the bed. The time had come when they must 
confess to this new cousin that all was not well 
with the Travers in America. She had dreaded 
this moment, but was glad that Aunt Polly was 
there to tell the sad facts. She would have liked 
to have entertained this French cousin, who had 
lived all her life in a chateau, in the fine mansion 
on the hill; to have given her a real Denewood 
welcome; but that could not be, and she waited 
with downcast eyes to see how Beatrice would 
act when she found that, instead of the old home- 
stead with its many attendants to command, she 
must content herself with one maid-of -all-work 
in the cottage of the lodge-keeper. 

"I 'ave wonder'," Be admitted, seating herself 
near a window; ''when that taxi-carriage 'ave 
stuck itself in the muds, I 'ave walk up to the big, 
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big 'ouse and say to myself, In truth, this is the 
Denewood I know from the books* ; and I cannot 
look at it enough, for joy at being there at last. 
But when I stan' by the door and ring the bell, I 
feel myself very, very leetle because I am alone 
and am a stranger. My. cousin Jack he 'ave tol' 
me how glad you all are to see me ; but I cannot 
*elp but fear how you may receive a so far-away 
cousin; and then a servant come and say 'No, 
Miss Travers she does not live here !' And I ask, 
'Is it not Denewood?' and she reply, *It is the 
ending-school of Miss Maple for young ladies/ " 

"Finishing-school, dear," Miss Polly corrected 
gently, 

"Is it not all one ? Yes ? Ending is to finish, 
is it not?*' Be laughed softly. "But what mat- 
ter ? I turn away, feeling I am los' ; and as I go 
back to the taxi-carriage, I meet the small, fat 
man who sen* me here. So I find Paig and you. 
But my brain, yes, it is puzzle', because I am sure 
that big house it is Denewood, and yet you do not 
live there." 

"It is because we are too poor to live there," 
Miss Polly explained, her head drooping a trifle, 
"so we 've rented it for a school. Miss Maple 
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wished to buy the place ; she wanted to call it the 
Denewood School But we couldn't bear that, 
so it 's called Maple Hall. Some day we mean 
to have it back. Meanwhile, my dear, what we 
have we are glad to share with you ; but I 'm 
sorry we can't make you more comfortable." 

"Oh, Tante Polly!" cried Beatrice, rising 
quickly and dropping to her knees before the little 
brown lady who seemed so crestfallen. "I 'ave 
no care for such things. What are many ser- 
vants and great houses? They are as nothing. 
It is only the heart that count'. Already you 'ave 
made a beeg room for me there. You and Paig 
'ave welcome' me with love, and how shall I not 
be comfortable?" 

That night, while Peg lay awake turning over 
in her mind the events of the day, there came a 
gentle knock on the communicating door between 
the girls' rooms. 

"Are you asleep, Paig?" came the scarcely 
audible whisper. 

"No, do come in," Peg answered and, a mo- 
ment later both girls were in the same bed. 

"It is that I cannot sleep for thinking," Be 
explained. "My mind it 'ave gone back and 
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back to that first Beatrice of Denewood and her 
lucky sixpence." 

"I often think of her," Peg murmured "I 'm 
sure if she were here, it would be different." 

"Per'aps; how can one tell?" Peg felt her 
cousin's shoulders shrug under the covers. But 
Be went on, "I think of her as a little girl in 
England when the gipsy give* her back the 
crooked sixpence, and of the strong sailor who 
break' it in halves on board Admiral Howe's ship. 
Oh, was she not brave, that Beatrice? And zU 
ways through the tale there is the luck that fol- 
low' the broken coin, until, at the end, when it was 
join' together once more, all was well with Dene- 
wood." 

''Yes, it saved the mansion from being burned 
down," Peg answered musingly. "They always 
called it the luck of the house." 

"But yes, I remember. So that start me 
thinking and thinking till I cannot go to sleep 
unless I talk with you," Be hurried on. "Is it 
not strange to you that, now this sixpence is 
los', you and your brother no longer live at Dene- 
wood ? To me it seem that those two things are 
tied together." 
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1 Vc thought of that, too/' Peg rq)lied, ''but 
everyone says that it 's just superstition." 

''Supersteetion/' Be repeated '1 know not 
the meaning of that word, supersteetion/' 

"Oh, something that is n't real,'' Peg tried to 
explain. 

''But it is real that the sixpence is los' and that 
there is a school in Denewood," Be insisted 

"There's no doubt about that," Peg agreed 
mournfully, and for a moment or two neither 
spoke. 

"Tell me," Be began again, "when has that 
sixpence los' itsejf ?" 

"Oh, ages ago," Peg answered ; "while the first 
Beatrice was still alive." 

"Really !" exclaimed Be. "How you know all 
that?" 

"It is all written in the Denewood records, and 
great-great-great-grandmother set it down in her 
journals, too," Peg returned. 

"What does it say?" Be whispered "I mus' 
know." 

"It all hapened when the first Beatrice Tra- 
vers was an old, old lady," Peg began. "You re- 
member how the gipsy in 'The Lucky Sixpence' 
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prophesied that the half coin would be luckier 
than the whole ?" 

"Yes, I remember," Be answered. 

"Well, then," Peg went on, "when John 
Travers and Mistress Beatrice were married 
they wore their halves of the coin round their 
necks on fine gold chains. Now, in 1810, the 
first grandson was born, — ^that's in the family 
Bible, you know, — ^and they called him Little 
John, so as not to get mixed up with his uncle and 
grandfather. Madame Beatrice was devoted to 
this boy, and, to make sure that ever3rthing should 
be all right with him, she gave him her half of the 
sixpence." 

^And he los* it ?" Be said, under her breath. 

Tes, he did," Peg said, "but not in quite the 
way you 'd expect. When he was eight years old, 
on his birthday, I think it was, he had some boys 
in to play with him, and they were pretending to 
hunt for buried treasure. So Little John, to 
^make it real,' took off his chain with the half six- 
pence on it and hid it for the other boys to find. 
And then," Peg ended impressively, "though it 's 
hard to believe, he forgot where he 'd hidden it." 
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"And they never found it?" exclaimed Be, 
incredulously. 

"Never to this day/' Peg returned "And now 
conies the funniest part of it Great-great-great- 
g^andfather Travers was dreadfully angry with 
Little John and scolded him severely. Seemingly 
he made an awful fuss and insisted that the loss 
of the sixpence was a calamity." 

"I think he was r^ht," Be put in. 

"Perhaps, but at any rate," Peg contmued, 
"he said that his half of the precious piece should 
be kept safe and he took it from around his neck 
and put it away. Now you 11 scarcely credit it, 
but he forgot what he did with it, too. That 's 
the whole story. From that day to this, both 
halves of the lucky sixpence have been completely 
lost." 

For a time the girls lay quiet, thinking; then 
as if she had weighed all the difficulties and had 
come to a decision, Be spoke. 

"We mus* fin' it, Paig!" 

"But how can we?" her cousin murmured 
sleepily ; "after all these years ?" 

"I do not know yet," Be answered, "but I 'ave 
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a feeling that we shall succeed. Your brother, he 
must find for me my Louis, as Tante Polly said. 
That is a big thing. So for him I do a leetle thing 
and shall fin' his sixpence. Good night, Paig, my 
dear. To-morrow we begin our search for the 
los' luck of Denewood'' 
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DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 

IF Peg, on waking next morning, had forgotten 
that the search for the lucky sixpence was 
to begin at once, she was soon reminded by Be, 
who was impatient to be at it. Moreover, the 
French girl's quickly growing faith that their 
search would be rewarded soon fired her cousin 
with enthusiasm. They ran downstairs to tell 
Aimt Polly of their project, and by the time break- 
fast was finished. Miss Travers had caught 
something of the certainty Beatrice inspired. 

"It would be most extraordinary if you should 
find it. Be, dear I" she exclaimed. "After the luck 
of the house has been lost all these years, a new 
Beatrice crosses the water to find it again. It 
sounds quite like a gipsy prophecy, does n't it ?" 
she ended, smoothing her brown skirt with tiny 
hands, like the prim little wren she so much re- 
sembled preening her feathers. 

Fortunately it was Saturday, so that Peg was 
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free of school and there was nothing to prevent 
an immediate start. 

"Tell me," asked Be, a little anxiously, "is it 
that those boys play their game inside or outside 
the house ?" 

"They were in the house," Peg answered 
promptly. "It's all in Beatrice Travers' journal. 
It seems that Little John had a sore throat; but 
they evidently did n't bother much about germs 
in those days, because they invited boys to visit 
him just the same." 

"That is fine !" Be cried, smiling as if she was 
much pleased. "I 'ave had a worry, fearing they 
were outdoors. If that had been so, I should have 
despair' ; but in the 'ouse, we shall fin' it." 

"I do admire your confidence, my dear," Aunt 
Polly said, "but I fear you will have a discourag- 
ng time of it. Denewood is a large house and — ^" 

"Oh, but we shall search like — ^like — oh, like 
Boches/' Be insisted. "They did not leave a 
place for a mouse to hide that they did not pry 
into. But of course we shall 'ave to hunt; and 
if we do not find it one day, there is another day 
to follow. And we go on till it is discover'. I am 
sure ! You will see." 
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"But there is the school!" Peg remembered 
suddenly and was dismayed "We can't go pok- 
ing about as if it was all ours. Miss Rapp, the 
housekeeper, will get after us if we turn things 
upside down, and Miss Maple! — she wouldn't 
hear of it." 

"I fear that will be a great obstacle," Miss 
Polly sighed mournfully. She had been much 
taken by the plan, but now that they had begun 
to discuss the practical side of it, the difficulties in 
the way seemed insurmountable to her. 

'Won, nonr Be insisted. "We shall not up- 
set anything. And as for me, I shall go to that 
school too. I shall be an ending young lady. 
Let us not look for uncouragement. We gain 
nothing that way. If something come to stop 
us, then we go over it or around it. Is it not so? 
That first Beatrice Travers, she would not let any- 
thing stop her when she go to save Denewood." 

"That's the way to talk!" exclaimed Peg. 
"We '11 just do it in spite of everything!" 

"Then let us look first at that book of maxims 
and read, oh, so carefully, all we can find about 
it," Be suggested. "What do you say, eh? I 
should love to see those book'." 
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"That 's a good idea," Aunt Polly agreed, as 
she rose from the table. ''We will get them 
right away." 

She fluttered across the room to where an iron 
safe stood between the windows. Its top, cov- 
ered with a linen cloth, was used as a serving- 
table, for the lodge lacked a pantry. 

Miss Travers stood for a moment looking at 
the lock, her brow wrinkled perplexedly. 

"I 'm always frightened when I try to open 
this safe," she murmured, half to herself. "I 'm 
so afraid I shall forget the combination. Of 
course. Jack knows it ; but I should feel so humilia- 
ted if, some day, I did n't remember. And then 
it seems so mysterious." 

She drew up a chair before the iron door and 
was soon busy twirling the shiny knob this way 
and that, till at length, with a click, the heavy 
door swung open. 

"There !" she sighed, as if a great weight had 
been lifted from her shoulders, "I have n't for- 
gotten yet, thank goodness ! All our most valua- 
ble records are here, and, Be," she went on, half 
turning to the French girl beside her, "you have 
no idea what really wonderful things this safe 
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contains. You remember Mrs. Mummer, the old 
housekeeper you Ve read about in the Denewood 
books ? Well, my dear, we have her recipes for 
wedding-cake and conserves, and directions for 
smoking hams, and — and — oh, I can't tell you 
half of them. Then there 's a wonderful wash 
for sunburn. I think it was invented by Benja- 
min Franklin ; but I can't be sure. It may have 
been Martha Washington. But, whoever discov- 
ered it, I know that it's splendid. And there 
are instructions for brewing all sorts of home 
remedies. I 'm most interested in those, but we 
don't seem to have the roots and herbs they had 
in those days." 

"I 'm glad we have n't," Peg said feelingly. 
"I 'd have to try all of them, and I 'm sure 
they 'd be horrid." 

"How you talk, Margaret!" Miss Polly twit- 
tered, looking almost severe for a moment ; then 
she took out a number of old books and handed 
them to Peg. "There are the journals of Beatrice 
Travers. They are very precious to our family, 
so take good care of them. You '11 find in them 
all that is known of how the sixpence came to be 
lost. Now run along into the other room. I 
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want to look over certain papers, while the safe 
is open. Goodness knows if I '11 remember 
what to do the next time I want something 
from it/' 

''Don't worry, Aunty/' admonished Peg. "As 
Mummer might have said, 'never cross your 
bridges till you come to them.' " 

Peg and Be went off into the living-room and 
curled up together on the sofa. 

"I want most to see the little book of maxims," 
Be said, and Peg handed her the precious volume. 

Beatrice de Soulange turned the brittle, yellow 
pages reverently, with careful fingers, and scanned 
the delicate handwriting, grown faint with age. 
In it, there was much that she had already read 
in the books that told some of the adventures of 
that first Beatrice Travers after whom she had 
been named. Of a sixpenny piece that had been 
given back to the elder Beatrice when she was a 
very little girl by a gipsy, who had prophesied 
that the half should be luckier than the whole; 
of the way in which that coin had been broken in 
two, and how the fitting together of the pieces 
had brought an enemy to save Denewood. 

She paused now and then to read, in the quaint 
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old English of those days, notes of events that 
had taken place more than a hundred years be- 
fore, and in the stillness of the room it was almost 
as if that wonderful lady had come back and was 
urging her to search till she had found the six- 
pence that had been the luck of the house of 
Travers- 

"And this is the very book she brought with 
her from England!'' Be said, in an awed voice. 
"It is hard to believe she 'ave been dead for so 
long a time." 

"When you see her portrait in the hall at Dene- 
wood, you '11 think she 's still alive," Peg replied. 
"Sometimes, when I was living there, I felt that 
she was just away for a while and might come in 
any day. Oh, it 's a wonderful picture !" 

"I 'ave so wished to see that picture," B€ 
murmured, passing her hand over the silken cover 
of the book as she spoke. "I thought perhaps 
the sixpence might have been hidden under the 
cover," she explained. "But no, it is not there." 

"What made you think that?" asked Peg, 
surprised. "It wasn't Grandmamma Beatrice 
who lost the pieces." 

"But yes, I know that," Be said, "yet to me it 
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seem' not like her to give up the search till she 
'ave found them." 

'1 never thought of that/' agreed Peg. "It 
does n't seem like her, does it ? After all, she was 
pretty old, and I 've no doubt she went on hunt- 
ing as long as she lived, though, from what I Ve 
read in her journal, I 'm convinced that she 
thought Little John would remember sometime 
what he did with his half." 

"I should like that you read me what she say of 
that," Beatrice suggested. 

"That 's in the 1818 book," Peg replied, select- 
ing the right volume and turning over the pages 
deftly. "Here is the first entry," and she began 
to read as follows: 

"Little John fell sick of a sore throat on his eighth 
birthday. I physicked him well, and he was more like 
himself. In the afternoon his cousins came and stayed 
to supper, which kept him contented indoors and did 
him no hurt." 

"There!" said Peg. "That makes it certain 
they were in the house. Now here's another 
entry. Listen. 

"Little John's grandfather gave him a right proper 
rating. In truth, the child is heedless and should not 
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have taken his bit of sixpence from his neck, where I 
had strung it, to use in play as pirate gold; but his 
cousin Bart had so fired him by recounting an old tale, 
that I, for one, can scarce blame the little lad that he 
should wish to act it out with his playfellows ; and I shall 
ever think his grandfather at fault, and shall hold that it 
was his setting a dunce<ap on Little John's head that 
so filled the boy with shame and so scattered his wits 
abroad that he cannot remember where he hath hid the 
necklet. 'Tis safe, I doubt not, and will be recovered 
in time. Meanwhile, the child is not yet well of his 
cold and hath not been without the house.'* 

'It is to me plain that Madame Beatrice did 
not so much worry," Be remarked musingly, *'I 
do not know what to think, exactly. Is there 
an3rthing more about it?'* 

"Oh yes !" said Peg. "Here 's what she wrote 
three days later. 

''Ah, ha! Merrily hath the jest been turned against 
Jack Travers, for now he is guilty, even as little John. 
He hath carefully hid away his own necklet with the 
half sixpence hung thereto, lest it should come to harm, 
and now remembers naught of where he put it. I say 
no word of dunce-caps, which I consider a sign of much 
virtue within me, but I shall be in no haste to set him 
on the track until the little lad hath recovered his piece ; 
for in truth the boy did no wilful ill, and I am minded 
to hold to my opinion that his punishment was too 
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Be eyed Peg for a moment in silence, then 
burst out excitedly. 

"But of course she know' where it is! Her 
husband's necklace !" 

'Of course, she must have/' Peg agreed. 

That is plain from what she says about not being 

in any hast^ to set him on the trade.' 
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"Of a truth it is so!" Beatrice exclaimed 



"Look if there is not something more." 

But search as they might, no further mention 
of the lost sixpence could be found, except two 
or three short entries regretting the fact that 
Little John "whose wits are so keen in most 
matters, hath recovered his memory not at all," 
and expressing the hope that this was but 
a temporary condition. 

"You will observe," said Be, thoughtfully, 
"she 'ave no anxiety in case your Grandfather 
Jack do not remember." 

"None at all, for she certainly would have put 
it down if she 'd been as worried as you 'd ex- 
pect," Peg agreed. "There's something queer 
about it." 

"Tell me. Peg," said Be, suddenly, after a 
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short period of silence, ''do you know which was 
her sleeping-chamber?"' 

Peg nodded her head disconsolately. 

'It 's Miss Maple's room now. Everything is 
almost as it used to be, and her sitting-room was 
Grandfather Jack's study, but we can't search 
there. We may as well make up our minds to 
that." 

"In that lies a trouble," Be admitted "Is she 
cross, this Miss Maple?" 

Oh, I don't know," Peg said hesitatingly, 
only she does n't like any of us. You know she 
was awfully disappointed that we would n't sell 
Denewood to her, and she can't get over it." 

"Oh," Be replied roguishly, "probably it is 
necessary that somebody flatter' the dear Miss 
Maple until she is in a good humor. We shall 
see; but those room' we must search." 

"You'll never be able to do it. Be," Peg in- 
sisted. 

"That is one of those bridges we shall walk 
over when we arrive," Be misquoted smilingly. 
"Let us put the books away and then think and 
think!" 
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They gathered up the precious volumes, to find 
Miss Polly still sitting before the safe. 

"Oh, my dears!" she exclaimed, looking up at 
them with a pleased expression on her dear old 
face, "you '11 never guess what I We found !" 

"Not the sixpence !'' Peg cried with round eyes. 

"No, no!" answered Miss Polly, "this is a per- 
fectly marvelous thing. Listen," and she began 
to read almost breathlessly from a faded news- 
paper clipping. 

"To remove spots and sundry soiled places from 
white broadcloth or lutestring, warm a cup of flour, 
being careful to guard against browning it over too 
ardent a fire. When heated, sprinkle between the folds 
of the article to be cleansed and shut in a box till the mor- 
row. The stuff will then be found free of all stain, whe- 
ther it be of oil, grease, or other discoloring substances. 

. "Is n't that wonderful ?" cried Miss Polly ; "and 
so simple! Think of people knowing such a 
thing as that a hundred years ago! There arc 
those who say that we are wiser than our fore- 
fathers, but I very much doubt it." 

Just then an automobile drove up to the door, 
and a moment later Betty Powell lushed in. 

"I Ve come to take the girls over to Qiestnut 
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Hill for lunch !'' she cried, after greeting them all* 
''Mother 's most anxious to see Beatrice, and I 
want her to meet our whole tribe. You'll let 
them come, won't you, Aunt Polly ?" 

Of course, my dear," Miss Travers answered. 
I think it will be very nice for Beatrice." 
Then let 's get off at once," Betty suggested, 
starting for the door. 

''But no, it is impossible that we go so queek !" 
Be protested. "I 'ave my beds to make and to 
arrange my so sweet little room, and — ^" 

"Oh, Be, you are a darling!" Peg exclaimed 
impulsively. These domestic matters had wor- 
ried her. She had been fearful that this French 
cousin, who might be a countess and who was 
accustomed to have servants on every hand to 
wait upon her, would give no thought to the added 
work her living there entailed. Selma, alone, 
could not do it all, and both Aunt Polly and Peg 
herself helped in many ways. She had not ex- 
pected Beatrice to be so ready to fall in with these 
arrangements, and yet here she was proposing to 
make her own bed, as if she had done it all her 
life. 

"Come on, Betty, we '11 let you 'elp !" Be cried, 
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her tone proclaiming that she was doing her 
cousin a great favor, and the three, laughing, ran 
upstairs. 

Their tasks were finished quickly and they were 
soon down again ready to set off. Miss Travers 
went to the door with them, up to the last moment 
fussily anxious about them and full of admoni- 
tions for the care of their health. 

"Father and Mother will be over to-morrow," 
Betty called, as the machine whisked away; and 
Miss Travers watched it out of sight before she 
went back into the house. 

"That young lady, she very nice," Selma 
grunted dispassionately, as she and her mistress 
dusted the dining-room together. "She will 
make us no troubles." 

"I think she's perfectly sweet," Aunt Polly 
twittered; and Selma nodded her head stolidly 
in agreement. 

A few minutes later, Mr. L3mch came, bring- 
ing a letter from Captain John Travers in France. 
It was the one he had referred to in his note sent 
from London to Peg and should have been de- 
livered a week or more earlier. 

It was rather bulky, and Miss Travers trem- 
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bled slightly as she opened the envelop. Most 
of the news had already been told by Beatrice 
herself ; but there was a good deal that was of in- 
terest, and Miss Polly read the following sen- 
tences over twice: 

You may imagine my surprise when I walked into the 
room and found her. She had come down here in charge 
of an ambulance girl and was as cool as a cucumber. 
She dropped me a curtsy that made me feel like a grand- 
father and informed me that she was my cousin, B&itrice 
de Soulange. I had to rack my brains to remember how 
she was a cousin of mine, but I did n't let her know that. 
I'm quite sure you 11 love her. She's the friendliest 
little soul in the world, and every one here thinks she 's 
great. It seems her brother (111 tell you about him 
in a minute) did n't think that this war was ever going 
to end, and so he told her, if anything happened to him, 
to get to America as quickly as she could. They both 
seemed certain that there would be a John Travers with 
the A. E. F., and they were right. With her, what her 
brother says goes, and so she hiked out to find me. 

Now about Louis de Soulange. I'm afraid there's 
no doubt he's gone; but the kid won't believe it — just 
won't ftsten. Almost makes your heart break to see 
her fighting against any suggestion that he's dead. I 
wouldn't mention it to her if I were you, and do tell 
P^ to be careful. Time is the only thing that will con- 
vince her ; for I don't think there 's a chance of his ever 
coming back. I made inquiries and will enclose you a 
letter from the cur6 of the village where Beatrice lived. 
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He was in America when he was a young man, which ac- 
counts for his English being pretty good. Be knows 
him, of course. When you read his letter you '11 get an 
idea of what a brave girl she is. She 's won me all right ! 
I think she's great! 

Jack's letter ended, Miss Polly opened the in- 
closure and read the following: 

Monsieur le Capitaine John Travers, Esquire. 

Cher Capitaine : 

It is with a pleasure and somewhat a grief that I reply 
to your communication asking an account of the hap- 
penings to Mademoiselle de Soulange and to her brave 
brother, Monsieur le Marquis de Soulange-Caderousse. 
It is I, cher monsieur, that can tell you all that occurred 
on that dreadful night; but before I begin my tale, may 
I commend to your care the Mademoiselle B^trice, 
who is as brave as she is good. I have known her since 
she is very little, and I tell you that she does not know 
that there is evil in this world. She has written to me 
of your intention to send her to your family in America. 
It is a wise course, though I should like you to remember 
that the child lacks not many friends in her own country 
who would make a place for her with great willingness. 
Now I will get on with my account, trusting you will 
excuse its brevity and many imperfections of expression. 

A short time before the armistice, her brother, known 
as the Capitaine de Soulange, a most promising young 
officer, volunteered to accompany a friend in the avia- 
tion service upon a very dangerous mission into the 
enemy territory. What was the exact duty I, of course, 
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know nothing excq>t that it involved much risk. They 
departed from the Chateau de Soulange at night, and it 
was secretly arranged that signak should direct their 
return. This matter was intrusted to Mademoiselle 
Bfettrice, who was to show a light 

No doubt you have heard that the two soldiers had 
hardly started when the Boches fired upon the chateau. 
It was quite terrible ! I, who know, tell you that, having 
seen it all. However, the servants of the Soulanges were 
much frightened and fled, carrying with them their 
young mistress, disregarding her desire to remain and 
make the signal which should guide her brother to 
safety. Later, she managed to escape them and, in 
spite of the shells, kindled her light and waited for the 
return of that aeroplane. By a miracle, she was un- 
touched ; but it was entirely due to her daring and devo- 
tion that the aviator returned safely. Alas, without 
her brother! I have often pictured in my mind the 
poor, brave mademoiselle waiting in the dark for that 
return; perhaps, at last, hearing the humming engine 
and running to welcome her Louis. It is very touching 
to the heart, is it not, monsieurf But the child, un- 
utterably shocked to find her beloved brother left be- 
hind, fell into insensibility. The aviator took her out 
of harm's way and soon she has returned to conscious- 
ness. On the morrow she goes back, and finds only a 
mass of ruins left of her life-long home. 

I cannot say that it has affected her mind; but, as 
you spoke in your letter to me, she says nothing to any 
one of those hours she spent waiting for her brother to 
return. That she then sustained a great mental shock 
is evident, and such another might well impair her 
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reason. I grieve that she still insists that Monsieur 
Louis is alive and fear some untoward circumstance may 
give color to that belief, which, having proved false, 
will bring the reaction I most dread. Time, I am con- 
vinced, will bring her consolation. Le ban Dieu, he is 
so good. 

And, yes, she also insists upon carrying out the ex- 
pressed wishes of her brother, au pied de la lettre [liter- 
ally], and so seized the first opportunity to communicate 
with her American relatives. 

This projected visit to your great country, cher 
monsieur, seems desirable : for in new and peaceful sur- 
roundings, without the remindings that are on every 
hand in this poor France of ours, she may be brought to 
accept her great loss with resignation. 

I regret to add that, after this lapse of time, no hope 
whatever is entertained in official circles that the Capi- 
taine de Soulange may have survived. He left the 
aeroplane to do a certain duty. We know he accom- 
plished his mission; but he came not back at the ap- 
pointed time. 

Monsieur, we who knew him mourn a hero. May 
that in time prove a consolation to his young sister — 

Tears made it impossible for Miss Polly to 
read the signature of the good cure. She dropped 
her hands in her lap and sat motionless, blinking 
her eyes quickly ; then her head tilted to one side. 

"She is perfectly sweet," the little wren twit- 
tered to herself. 
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MISS MAPLE OF MAPLE HALL 

ON Sunday, Mr. and Mrs. Powell drove over 
to the lodge in their most expensive lim- 
ousine, leaving the children behind. It was to 
be an afternoon of consultation. Mrs. Powell 
made no secret of the fact that she, as well as the 
rest of her numerous family, was delighted with 
Beatrice and prepared to make the new cousin one 
of themselves. Indeed, since it seemed likely that 
Be's visit might be an indefinite one, in view of 
Jack's last letter, which Aunt Polly showed Mrs. 
Powell secretly, it was necessary that the girl 
should be properly established. 

Beatrice had expressed a desire to attend Miss 
Maple's school with Peg and the two Powell girls, 
Betty and Horatia, not hesitating to explain that 
the desire to search for the lost sixpence was her 
chief incentive. 

"But of course, I 'ave much to learn out of 
books," she acknowledged with a frank smile. 
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Mrs. Powell, a practical, every-day, motherly 
sort of woman, laughed in her kindly way at what 
she called *'Be*s superstition" in the matter of the 
sixpence; but she saw a great deal to commend 
in the proposed arrangement. 

^It will be the best thing in the world," she 
told Aunt Polly. "Beatrice will go right ahead 
with our girls, and the sooner she starts, the 
better." 

"But don't you think she'll feel out of place 
among all those strangers?" Aunt Polly hinted 
fearfully. "She 's so sweet, I should n't like her 
to be made unhappy, and young people can be so 
thoughtless." 

"My dear Aunt Polly, you need n't worry about 
that," Mrs. Powell assured her. "She 's not a 
shy child, and, moreover, is so confident that 
every one in America will be nice to her that she 
takes a kindly reception for granted. What I 'm 
uncertain of is how Miss Maple will act. I 've 
already had a talk with Beatrice, and she 's be- 
hind the other girls in njost things. She 's had 
four years of war instead of education, you see." 

"I suppose some one will have to see Miss 
Maple about it/' Miss Polly twittered nervously. 
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"Yes, my dear, I intend to see her," Mrs. 
Powell promptly offered her assurance, Miss 
Traver's diffidence always being considered by 
those who loved her. 

"Oh that's good of you!" Miss Polly cried 
joyfully. "I 'm sure it must be my uncharitable 
disposition, but I just can't bear that woman." 

"She needs managing," Mrs. Powell declared, 
"but on the whole I think she 's a first-rate school- 
mistress. At all events, you needn't worry. 
I 'U attend to it." 

And, being a prompt and capable person, Mrs. 
Powell proceeded to settle the matter at once. 
The weather had cleared and Be suggested that 
they walk up to Denewood ; but her cousin shook 
a wise head. 

"No, my dear," she said decisively, "this is to 
be a formal call. We shall go in state." 

So the car was ordered and the two rolled up 
to the great house so quickly that, before she 
quite realized it. Be had been admitted to Dene- 
wood and whisked into the reception-room. 

With a little gasp she looked about her, wide- 
eyed, and turned to Mrs. Powell. 

"It's just as I 'ave dream'," she whispered. 
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"Our chateau was, oh, so very different. Yet 
here do I feel at 'ome, too." 

"It must be in the blood, my dear," Mrs. 
Powell nodded understandingly. "We all love 
Denewood, My mother was a Travers, and I 
never cross the threshold without a lump in my 
throat, now that strangers are in it." 

Beatrice moved nearer to Mrs. Powell on the 
sofa. She was beginning to grow fond of this 
new cousin, who, with so many responsibilities of 
her own, had yet found time to spare for the in- 
terests of a lonely French girl. 

And then Miss Maple came in, or rather, to 
Be, she seemed to appear in the doorway from 
somewhere quite near. She was a tall woman, 
with a smile that had no mirth in it. She wore 
thick glasses, which made her pale blue eyes look 
very small indeed, and Be thought with a sinking 
heart, that it would not be so easy to flatter Miss 
Maple into a good humor as she had suggested. 
But the lady had a pleasant voice and greeted 
Mrs. Powell cordially. 

"This is a young cousin from France," the 
latter explained. "She has come to live at the 
lodge. You will realize that her education has 
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been interrupted for the last dreadful years, and 
it is a question with us just how it is best to take 
it up again." 

''She speaks English?'' asked Miss Maple, her 
eyes taking in every detail of B^trice's figure 
and costume. 

''Mais oui, mademaiseUe/' Beatrice answered 
for herself. '1 speak both kinds, English and 
American." 

''She 's well grounded in languages/' Mrs. 
Powell hastened to put in. "Naturally, there are 
other branches where she is weak, so I am sure 
she would not be able to slip into any one form 
in the school." 

"Of course, my dear Mrs. Powell, you realize 
the demoralizing effects such a pupil, who is 
necessarily freed from much of the form disci- 
pline, would have in a school," Miss Maple said 
coldly. "I usually advise a governess in such 
cases." 

Mrs. Powell nodded agreement. 

"I felt that you would say that," she returned 
pleasantly, "and I hoped you might be able to 
suggest some one for the position. You see, it 
necessitates our finding a person able to instruct 
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Betty and Peg and Horatia as well, so she must 
be capable/* 

Miss Maple stirred in her chair a trifle un- 
easily. She had no desire to see the girls of the 
Travers connection leave the school ; but she had 
bitterly resented the restriction in her lease of the 
place which had prevented her making use of its 
old name, as she had planned, and was never 
ready to go out of her way to oblige one of the 
family. 

"I can think of no one with such varied accom- 
plishments," she remarked stiffly. "I shall re- 
gret seeing your daughters go, Mrs. Powell. 
They are both doing so well here. I fear you al- 
so will have cause to regret it, if you remove them 
and so retard their progress," 

"Yes, it *s too bad," Mrs. Powell agreed ami- 
ably, "but it really can't be helped. Beatrice's 
brother, Capitaine le Comte de Soulange, would 
have every reason to complain of our hospitality 
if we left her without companionship in a strange 
land." 

"Louis is the Marquis de Soulange-Caderousse 
now, ma cousine," said Beatrice, innocently, in 
surprise. "Did you not know? The old mar- 
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quis, he die since the war begin, and he did never 
marry." 

"'No, I hadn't heard of the old gentleman's 
death;" Mrs. Powell spoke quite sadly. "We 
visited him in France when I was a bride, and he 
was so good to me. I must tell you all about it 
some day, Be ; but now we 're taking up too much 
of Miss Maple's time." She started to rise, but 
the schoolmistress stopped her. The conversa- 
tion she had just heard was not without its effect 
upon her. It was one thing to refuse to make a 
place for a little French refugee in shabby, out- 
grown clothes ; it was quite another thing to deny 
the school to a member of the old noblesse, who 
would help to give tone to the whole establish- 
ment. 

"I 've been thinking, Mrs. Powell," Miss Maple 
began. "Frankly, it would be a personal grief to 
me to see your daughters leave Maple Hall. Will 
you not give me a day or two to consult with my 
teaching staff and hear what they have to suggest 
ibout caring for — ah — " She looked at Beatrice, 
not knowing what to call her. 

"Beatrice de Soulange," that young lady sup- 
plied promptly. 
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"For Beatrice," Miss Maple went on. "As I 
said, it is usual to suggest a governess in such 
cases; but perhaps some special arrangement 
might be arrived at for her." 

Mrs. Powell nodded. "That would be very 
kind of you," she said, rather indifferently, "and 
there is no mad haste in the matter. The child 
has just arrived and might be the better for a 
little time to become accustomed to her sur- 
roundings. Moreover, it hardly seems likely that 
I shall find a suitable person at once." 

"I know a very nice Y lady, ma cousine/* Be 
suggested demurely, "the one who bring* me from 
France. She tell me she was a gouvernante be- 
fore the war." 

"Indeed!" said Mrs. Powell, seemingly much 
interested. "At all events. Miss Maple, we shall 
wait to hear from you. I presume you can come 
to a decision by the middle of the week?" 

"Certainly, certainly!" agreed Miss Maple, 
and all rose and made their way into the hall. 

As the three moved out of the door, Beatrice 
looked about her with shining eyes. 

"Ah, ma cousine," she cried, forgetful of Miss 
Maple, "is it not strange that I should stan' here, 
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where my so little great ancestress play, and dust, 
and fight against the British long ago, I, whose 
brother fight beside the British in our war ? Is it 
not truly strange ?" 

She scarcely expected an answer. Rather was 
she talking to herself, in the ecstasy she felt at 
being at last at Denewood, whose history she 
knew by heart. Then suddenly she looked to- 
ward the staircase and went forward as if drawn 
by an invisible cord. 

"It is she!'' Be whispered, "the real Beatrice!" 
She went to the foot of the stair on tiptoe, for the 
moment wholly unconscious that there was any 
one else in the hall, and, with her eyes fixed upon 
the glowing face of the portrait, curtsied lo^, as 
she might to a great lady. 

"My first of all wish was to see you," she said 
softly, addressing the picture. "It is after you I 
'ave been call'. I also am Beatrice, and here I 
make my promise to you that I shall try not to 
make you ashame' that I bear your name." 

She stood transfixed for a moment, then she 
seemed to remember that there were others there, 
for, with a flushed face and another little bow, 
she ran to rejoin Mrs. Powell. 
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"Thank you, oh, thank you !" she said to Miss 
Maple. 'It is much to me, who *ave left my 'ome 
in France, to fin' a so-old f rien' as that picture. 
Is she not beautiful, that Beatrice Travers, who, 
I cannot think, was ever old ?" 

"Say good-by to Miss Maple, Be," Mrs. Powell 
remarked, seeing that the girl was somewhat over- 
wrought, "and then run out to the car. I shall 
be there in a moment." 

Given this opportunity, Beatrice dropped a 
curtsy to the schoolmistress and fled to the wait- 
ing automobile. 

"If you decide that you can find a place for 
her," Mrs. Powell said, addressing Miss Maple, "I 
think you will find her a good student and very 
easy to manage. She 's a dear child with a heart 
of gold, I 'm sure/* 

"She seems very impressionable and — ^and 
Gallic," Miss Maple replied in a cold voice. "I 
wish she were more like your own dear 
daughters." 

"She's very much like my Marjory," Mrs. 
Powell answered with a smile, "but of course you 
noticed — " 

She stopped, nodding toward the picture, but 
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Miss Maple appeared not to know what she meant 
"You mean you didn't see it?" Mrs. Powell 
isked. ''As the child stood there it almost seemed 
as if the first Beatrice Travers were bowing a 
compliment to Sir Joshua's portrait of herself." 
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THE SEARCH BEGINS 



THERE could have been very little doubt in 
Mrs. Powell's mind about Miss Maple's 
final decision in regard to Beatrice's admission to 
the school, for on Monday morning, when the 
other girls were at their lessons, she drove over 
from Chestnut Hill with the announcement that 
she had decided upon a shopping expedition. 
This was pleasing news to Aunt Polly, who twit- 
tered with delight, and Beatrice also grew ex- 
cited at the prospect. The latter was quick to ap- 
preciate the practical interest this capable cousin 
took in her, and responded to it with winning 
frankness. 

"The first thing we must do is to buy your 
school uniforms, my dear," Mrs. Powell said to 
Be, when they were well started. 

"Then you think Miss Maple will 'ave me, eh?" 
asked Be, with her ready smile. 
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"I m almost sure of it," Mrs. Powell rejoined ; 
"but at any rate, you 11 need clothes." 

"Yes," murmured Be, her face sobering, "all I 
'ave good are those so 'orrid black ones. Indeed, 
Cousine Elizabeth, I cannot put them on myself." 

"Of course you can't, deary," Aunt Polly has- 
tened to assure her. The gentle little wren could 
not bear to see the shadows gather in this new 
niece's eyes. 

"I should n't think of letting you wear them," 
Mrs. Powell asserted, giving Be's hand an affec- 
tionate pat. "You shall have everything just as 
you want it." 

And Mrs. Powell kept her promise well. Bea- 
trice, with shining eyes, went through the big 
stores, chattering volubly and comparing them 
with the shops in Paris, with which she seemed 
familiar. It soon became evident that in such 
matters she was more experienced than American 
girls of her age, and Mrs. Powell discovered that 
she might safely leave many decisions to her, as 
she showed excellent taste and sensible judgment 
in her selections. 

The older woman watched Be's attempts at 
bargaining with amusement and interest, and 
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noted her dismay when, after translating dollars 
into francs, she realized how much more she 
would have to spend here than in France for the 
same things. 

"Oh, but it is dreadful how everything it is so 
costly !" She exclaimed more than once. And 
then, catching a smile on Mrs. Powell's face, she 
hastened to explain : "It is not, ma cousine, that 
my brother Louis would regret that I spend the 
money. No, no! But it is not as it should be 
that any one is cheated. What then becomes of 
the poor, who must squeeze each franc? They 
suffer because the rich do not care what they pay. 
In France we think that is not right." 

"Nor is it, my dear,*' Mrs. Powell agreed ; "but 
each country has its customs, America might 
learn many lessons from France." 

In spite of the high prices, Beatrice spent a 
wonderful morning, and Aunt Polly took as much 
joy in the shopping as the girl herself. They 
drove home, at last, with the roomy car piled high 
with bundles, and Mrs. Powell felt well repaid 
for her trouble in the pleasure she had given. 

"How is it that I can thank you?" Beatrice 
asked, looking up into Mrs. Powell's face wist- 
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fully. "I cannot say, even in French, what I fed 
here in my heart." 

When they arrived at the lodge and all the 
packages were taken in, Mrs. Powell said good-by 
for the time being. 

"No, I must go back to my babies,'' she an- 
swered, in response to Aunt Polly's invitation to 
luncheon. 

"But you will keep a list of all the dollars you 
spend for me ?" Be said, putting her head into the 
car at the final parting. 

"Don't worry about that Be, my child," the 
older woman rejoined lightly, and would have 
changed the subject at once had not Beatrice per- 
sisted. 

"Please, you will write it all down," she begged, 
"because when my brother he 'ave arrive' here, he 
will want very much to know. If I cannot tell 
him, he will scold. You would not want that I 
should be scold' ?" 

"No, dear, I should n't," Mrs. Powell laughed 
back. 

"Oh, it is not to laugh," Be insisted. "Me, I 
hink never of money ; but Louis, he is very proud, 
you understand, and he would not like that his 
sister owe a debt." 
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''But, my child, it is such a small matter!'* 
Mrs. Powell protested gently. 

"But yes, that is so," Beatrice agreed, "there- 
fore that small matter you will let us pay. For 
the goodness,'* she went on earnestly, "for all the 
kindnesses, for the homeness you 'ave make me 
feel — ^all that I can never pay." Tears came into 
the girl's eyes, and Mrs. Powell leaned forward 
and kissed her. 

"My dear/' she said softly, "you are one of us. 
There need be no talk of gratitude. But don't 
worry your head about the money ; I '11 keep track 
of that, if it will make you happier. For the debt 
of kindness you speak of, remember you have a 
double claim upon us, because Denewood was the 
home of one of your ancestors; but you have 
changed the claim into pleasure by making us 
all love you." 

"Ah, ma chdre cousine/* murmured Beatrice, 
happily, "you 'ave a so dear way of saying things, 
and it is nize to be love'." 

A few days later Miss Maple sent for Beatrice, 
and, after an inquiry into what she had studied at 
home, arranged classes for her, and the girl was 
formally admitted into the school. Even before 
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this, she had taken her place in the little house- 
hold at the lodge, and Aunt Polly was heard to 
say, now and then, that she didn't know how 
they had ever gotten along without Be; while 
Selma, who rarely smiled and went about her 
work with a face of grim resignation, seemed to 
wear a more cheerful countenance when Be was 
in the house. Peg and her French cousin were 
together constantly, and their sincere affection 
for each other grew apace. In addition, Betty 
and her sister Horatia, who was several years 
younger than the other girls, were both devoted 
to Be, particularly the latter, who insisted that 
Cousin Beatrice was the only girl she knew who 
did n't treat her "like a kid.'' 

And, as Mrs. Powell had predicted, the pupils 
at Miss Maple's school welcomed the stranger 
cordially. It was quite impossible to be distant 
with a girl who proclaimed aloud that everybody 
in America was "so nize !" and took for granted 
that a reflection of her own generous friendliness 
was to be expected from all with whom she came 
in contact. She was always sweet-tempered, al- 
ways ready to help with a bit of difficult French 
translation, or to play the piano for the others to 
dance. So that, all in all, there were many good 
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reasons why Be should be popular with the girls. 
Then, too, she worked hard at her lessons, laugh- 
ing gaily at her own inevitable mistakes ; and her 
instructors soon realized that she had the quick 
intelligence that makes an interesting pupil. 

Nor did Peg, who was most popular herself, and 
who "adored" Be more and more every day, neg- 
lect any opportunity to emphasize her cousin's 
attractions. She recounted Be's adventures in 
France during the war and spoke of her lost 
brother, with a strict warning to her auditors that 
no breath of doubt of his ultimate return should 
be expressed in Be's hearing. She enlarged upon 
the importance of the Soulange family in France, 
and did not fail to point out the romantic fact 
that the head of the house was a marquis. 

There was, however, just one person at Maple 
Hall who, if she had spoken her mind, would have 
said that she disliked Beatrice de Soulange heart- 
ily, and that was the principal of the establish- 
ment. Miss Maple herself was Be's failure. 
She could not win that lady's friendship, try as 
she might. Perhaps, indeed, she tried too hard; 
but it is more likely that, having in a measure been 
forced to admit this French girl into her school, 
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Miss Maple could not quite overcome her resent- 
ment. But, doubtless, the chief cause of her an- 
tipathy was the fact that Beatrice was a resident 
of Denewood Lodge, which circumstance made a 
barrier that no amount of charm could overcome. 

It cannot be said that Miss Maple let her feel- 
ings overcome her sense of justice, and neither 
Peg nor Beatrice could point to any flagrant exhi- 
bition of the antagonism they knew existed; but 
Miss Maple could not hide her animosity. 
Never, in her rather narrow life, had she wanted 
anything so much as she had wanted Denewood. 
From the time when she had started her first 
school of five little girls in a tiny house with a 
leaky roof, she had gazed at the great mansion 
longingly, and had planned what she could do if 
it were hers. She had worked hard, and her 
school had prospered exceedingly, until that "if" 
had changed to "when." 

Indeed, it had been freely predicted in German- 
town that, sooner or later, the Travers would be 
obliged to sell; but after a most generous offer 
for the place had been refused. Miss Maple was 
forced to conclude that Denewood would never 
belong to her, and she developed a personal and 
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rather unjust dislike for all the Travers, as if 
they had deliberately planned to thwart her dear- 
est wish. 

Even in renting the place, there had been re- 
strictions in the lease that were galling to Miss 
Maple, and the prohibition against calling her 
establishment "The Denewood School" necessi- 
tated her adoption of the name "Maple Hall," 
which title was a constant reminder of her great- 
est disappointment. 

But to Be, her failure to win Miss Maple's con- 
fidence was a blow she felt keenly, for it was in the 
schoolmistress's rooms that she hoped to find some 
trace of the lost si3q)ence. Despite all her new 
interests, the girl had never for a moment forgot- 
ten that. She meant to find the broken coin 
again. She was convinced that all the Dene- 
wood troubles had, in some unexplainable way, 
been caused by its disappearance, and that fate 
had brought her to America to recover it. More- 
over, in her mind, her brother's return also 
seemed to depend upon the accomplishment of the 
task she had set herself. 

The difficulties, however, grew more and more 
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formidable as she and Peg considered the matter. 
When she had first gone to Maple Hall, the two 
had looked about in secret; but after weeks of 
fruitless effort, they took other girls into their 
confidence, and presently most of the school was 
on the hunt whenever an opportunity offered. 

Soon Miss Maple became aware of a certain 
vague excitement throughout the place. It did 
not, apparently, interfere with lessons. The 
classes continued as before; but there was much 
whispering and secret arguing going on among 
animated groups, for which neither the principal 
nor her assistants could find any explanation. 

It was some time before Miss Maple's curiosity 
was gratified. Then came a rainy day, and, the 
girls being forced to stay indoors during the after- 
noon recess, some of them called loudly for Be to 
play the piano for them so that they might dance 
in the spacious hall. Finally, one of the younger 
girls, Horatia Powell as it happened, thrust her 
head over the stair-rail and called down. 

"Can't you be quiet? Be's busy!" 

"Busy! What's she doing?" was the not un- 
natural return. 
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And Horatia replied importantly: 

''Hush! She's searching for it, you know! 
She thinks she has a due !" 

At that there was a general rush for the stair- 
case. At one end of the old house was a large 
room which had once been the nursery, and was 
now used as a dormitory. Its present legitimate 
proprietors were all seated on the beds, with their 
feet tucked up under them, in defiance of all rules, 
while, armed with large reading-glasses, Be and 
Peg, on their hands and knees, were crawling over 
the floor, examining each crack with extreme 
care. Coming to the base-board, they separated 
and went around the edges of the walls, scrutin- 
izing the joints of the wood, tapping here and 
there to make sure no hidden hollow lay behind, 
and leaving no spot until they were satisfied there 
was nothing to be found there. 

The new-comers crowded through the doorway, 
calling out for information. 

"Oh, 't is nothings,'' said Be, straightening up, 
and pushing her hair back from her forehead! 
"only this was once the nursery, and we think 
Little John might have hided it here." 

"So we 're Sherlock-Holmesing around," said 
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Peg; adding, "I wish you young things would go 
away and allow the master minds to concentrate." 

''May I ask what childish pastime demands 
such undignified attitudes ?" Miss Maple's voice 
struck on their ear with a clang like metal. In a 
moment each girl in the room had jumped to her 
feet and returned to normal. Most of them 
looked more or less scared, although just what 
their crime was they did n't know. 

Of all of them, Peg alone felt a great desire to 
laugh. After all, they were on such a wild-goose 
chase. Searching for something that had been 
lost for a century! Miss Maple would surely 
think they were idiots. 

But Beatrice, her eyes shining, advanced to 
meet the principal. 

"We search — ^you will be so interest'," she said 
with entire naturalness, "for a sixpence of this 
house which was los' a hundred years ago by the 
little grandson of Beatrice of the picture. But 
we do not fin' it yet," she added rather sadly. 

Miss Maple could hardly believe her ears. 

"But this is nonsense !" she said sharply. "A 
waste of time !" 

"No, no 1" Be assured her sweetly. "It would 
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be so useful, this sixpence. It has all \ht luck 
of the house in it. If we fin' it, then cousin Jack 
and Paig, they come back here to live. That is 
sure !" 

Miss Maple laughed a little discordantly. 

"Don't 'be foolish, Beatrice my child," she 
said, scarcely troubling to hide her contempt. 
"You must know that one sixpence would hardly 
start your cousins on the road to affluence." 

"Ah, but this is not one sixpence ; it is the six- 
pence!" Be urged. "It is their lucky sixpence; 
It is magics!" 

Miss Maple shook her head. "That is a super- 
stition that the world has outgrown long ago," 
she said. "It can't be this that has kept the whole 
school in an hysterical flutter for the last month? 
You girls are really too old to believe such non- 



sense." 



Beatrice did not answer, but one of the older 
girls plucked up courage to reply. "We thought 
there was no harm in it, Miss Maple," she said, 
"and it made a most exciting ganie — ^to hunt for 
something that no one had laid eyes on for a 
hundred years. Of course, I see now that it was 
silly. We were all thinking of that sixpence as 
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if it were Aladdin's lamp and that, once it was 
found, all Peg Travers would have to do was 
to rub it and have everything she wanted." 

"It is a sheer waste of time that might be better 
employed," Miss Maple said gravely. "I cannot 
let the school be turned upside down for any such 
quixotic nonsense." 

"But we overturn nothing. Miss Maple!" 
Be clasped her hands nervously. "We hunt so 
carefully." 

"You cause a great deal of excitement and 
unnecessary confusion." Miss Maple rejoined. 
*Here are all these girls, who should be dancing or 
amusing themselves healthfully, crowded into 
one room. It confirms my intention of making a 
new rule. Beatrice, Margaret, and all the 
other day-scholars, go down at once to the ground 
floor and do not come up again. So much clat- 
tering on the stairs is very disturbing and, from 
now on, I forbid all except boarding-scholars to 
go above the first landing of the staircase." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

A PRIVATE COMMUNICATION 

MISS Maple's edict was not to be gainsaid. 
Her decision upon matters of school dis- 
cipline were final ; but while the new rule affected 
fully half of the scholars, Peg and Be felt it was 
aimed at them. 

"Come on home," Peg said crossly; "we can 
talk things over tliere. We don't have to stay if 
we don't want to.'' 

But Be demurred. 

"It 's better that we stay," she insisted. "See 
your so great grandmother over there? She 
smile' at us to give us courage. Let us not run 
away." 

So the two girls joined the others in the hall, 
and Be played the piano until late in the after- 
noon, when she and Peg started for the lodge 
under one umbrella. 

"Of course," Be began, as soon as they left the 
house, her thoughts still centered upon the lost 
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sixpence, "we 'ave already looked such a good 
deal upstairs/' 

"But there 's lots of it we have n't been over," 
Peg replied hopelessly. She was ready to con- 
fess, if any one had asked her, that she had not 
the faith of her cousin and that the difficulties 
piling up seemed to make the task impossible. 

"Yes, I know,*' Be answered thoughtfully ; "and 
thcK is still Miss Maple's chamber — " 

"We can never get in there now," Peg inter- 
rupted. 

"And the two pieces might both be upstairs or 
both downstairs," Be went on musingly. "Then 
there are the cellars." 

"Oh, goodness !" cried Peg. "There are miles 
of cellars. Little Jack could n't have gone down 
there." 

"We cannot know," Be argued. "Those boys, 
they might think it fine fun to dig for their pirate 
treasure." 

"We '11 never find it if it 's buried/' Peg said 
despairingly. 

"But yes, we will," cried Be, "because we mus' 
Always you can do things if you mus'." 

In spite of He's faith, the days lengthened 
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into weeks, until an early spring started the sap 
running in the old trees at Denewood, and still 
the girl was no nearer her heart's desire. She 
talked less about it, too ; but still Peg knew that 
the hope of finding the broken coin was never 
long out of her thoughts. 

Meanwhile, letters came from Jade — ^always 
delayed, but with fair regularity. A cheerful 
message for Beatrice was never forgotten, nor a 
wahiing to guard the girl against hope lest her 
subsequent disappointment should be greater than 
she could bear. It occurred to Peg more than 
once that her brother seemed deeply interested 
in Be's affairs, poor Be, who held her breath at 
each visit of the old postman, hoping against hope 
that he might have brought her, this time, some 
word of her missing brother, while with each dis- 
appointment, the conviction grew within her that 
she would hear nothing until the sixpence was 
found. 

But she did not speak of this even to Peg. 
The two events were too remotely associated to 
bear any relation to each other. What influence 
the Denewood sixpence could have upon the life 
or death of Louis de Soulange, Beatrice herself 
could not have explained. 
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Jack Travers had written Mr. Powell that the 
most diligent search had failed to disclose any- 
thing to lead him to suppose that Louis de Sou- 
lange was alive. He was not a German prisoner, 
nor had he ever been. His brother officers in the 
aviation corps, of which the young Frenchman 
had been a most popular member, had done their 
utmost to find a trace of him, without result. 
This Jack had written to his cousin in detail, and 
that gentleman, knowing how serious any doubt 
that her brother lived might prove to Beatrice, 
decided, after a talk with Mrs. Powell, that they 
would keep the matter to themselves. They had 
all grown to love the girl dearly, so she failed 
to note the added tenderness they unconsciously 
showed toward her at this time. 

Then one day, after school, Betty and Horatia 
Powell arrived at the lodge to make an indefinite 
visit. The Powells had just congratulated them- 
selves that the family had escaped the epidemic, 
when Marjory came down with influenza, and 
Mrs. Powell at once sent the older girls to Aunt 
Polly in order that they might continue at school. 
So all four of the girls were crowded into the little 
house, and Miss Travers was in a constant flutter 
of delight at having her nest full of fledglings. 
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Late one afternoon, as it was growing dark, 
Peg, returning alone from Maple Hall, met Mr. 
Lynch making his last trip with the mail. He 
hailed her, holding aloft a letter and crossing the 
driveway to her side. 

*lt 's yourself who '11 be savin* me a trip back," 
he explained, handing her an envelop. "I'm 
growing old, and that 's a fact. My thick head is 
sparing me no steps these days. I walked past 
the lodge and clean forgot this. You '11 note 't is 
tied up with red, white, and blue, though it 's all 
alone it is." 

It was a letter for Peg from across the seas, and 
old Mr. Lynch understood and forgave the girl 
for her absent response to his hearty good night. 
She opened the letter at once ; but as she unfolded 
the thin sheets, there fell out a separate inclosure 
marked "Private" in large printed capitals. 

Peg stooped and picked it up with a feeling of 
wondering curiosity, and stopped where she was, 
in order to read it immediately. 

I 'm writing this on a separate sheet, because no one 
else must see it, especially Beatrice. Something has 
happened ; but there may not be anything in it at all, so 
I don't want the child stirred up for nothing. I have n't 
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time to write you much now, but please look up for me 
the description of the Soulange ring in the Denewood 
book that tells about it. I forget which one it is, but 
you 11 know. Do this right away. It's important, 
and there's no time to lose. I'm enclosing this in a 
general letter to the fanuly. Get a move on you, and 
maybe my next letter will tell you more about it. But 
don't let Beatrice get any false hopes, no matter what 
happens. She had one nv>st unfortunate experience over 
here. A French officer came along saying he was sure 
he knew where Louis was, and then it turned out to be 
somebody else, and the poor child went all to pieces. 
Our doctor says she can't stand that sort of thing again. 
Any sudden news of Louis, good or bad, might have a 
very bad effect on her, and that was my chief reason 
for sending her to you. So the less said about Louis to 
Be, the better. I know you '11 be careful If anything 
turned up again, seeming to confirm her belief that her 
brother is alive, and then we found out that it wasn't 
true, it might be very serious. Good-by, Jack. 

Peg danced a little with excitement as she 
stovsred the mysterious note in the pocket of her 
svsreater and started on a run toward the lodge. 
Between curiosity as to what it all meant, and the 
novelty of having a secret of her brother's to keep, 
she felt very important indeed. 

She burst into the house, calling that she had a 
letter from Jack, and presently they were all 
gathered in the living-room to hear it ; but there 
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was no reference in it to the subject referred to in 
Peg's note, and the girl did not find this long com- 
munication so interesting as her brother's letters 
usually were, perhaps because she was conscious 
of that private message secreted in her pocket, 
which she could n't put out of her mind. 

During dinner and all the evening Peg kept 
puzzling over the matter, till Betty remarked 
upon her vague and unsatisfactory replies to all 
questions addressed to her. 

"What on earth have you on that brilliant mind 
of yours ?" she demanded once or twice. 

*'0h, nothing," Peg answered; but the reply 
was scarcely satisfactory. 

It was not only wondering why Jack wanted a 
description of the Soulange ring that kept Peg's 
thoughts busy; she was at her wit's end to know 
how she was going to send the information to him 
without the other girls discovering what she was 
doing. She was sharing her room with Betty, but 
Horatia, being a very young practical person with 
a system of her own for her studies, was at that 
moment hard at work at Peg's desk. Peg could 
hardly disturb her without some explanation, 
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while she certainly could not copy the needed 
description in the living-room without being asked 
why, and what for, and to whom it was to be sent ? 

Of course, the letter must be mailed the first 
thing in the morning. That was settled, even if 
it should be necessary to get up in the middle of 
the night and sneak downstairs alone to do it. 
But Peg hoped against hope that they might all 
go to bed early and leave her alone for the few 
minutes that would be required. 

About nine o'clock, Aunt Polly and Betty did 
go up to investigate a new pill that the old lady 
had just discovered; but Be remained in a corner, 
quietly reading. The two girls sat silent for a 
time, and then Beatrice let the book drop into her 
lap with an involuntary sigh. Peg watched her 
for a moment and felt more than the usual sym- 
pathy for her brave cousin, guessing what was 
going on in her mind. 

"Thinking of that sixpence, old dear ?" she re- 
marked, with assumed cheerfulness, rising and 
going to the sofa. "Come over here and tell your 
Peg all about it." 

"Is it that you make fun?" Be asked, as the 
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two sat down side by side. "For me it is such 
earnestness. I mus' fin* that sixpence ! I mus' ! 
I mus' r 

Peg put her arm about her cousin. She had 
realized for some time that the first few hours 
after a letter came from Jack were hard for Bea- 
trice to bear. Sitting thus, of a sudden she 
thought she caught a glimpse of a solution of the 
meaning of the mysterious little note her brother 
had sent. Perhaps he had heard something that 
had set him on the track of Louis de Soulange, 
and the ring might be the proof of it ? Perhaps 
he already had the ring and wanted to make sure 
it was the right one? 

Peg seized upon this idea, which set her heart 
glowing with hope. It was on the tip of her 
tongue to tell Beatrice what was in her mind ; but 
she knew that it was for fear of this very thing 
that Jack had been so careful to inclose his com- 
munication privately. Clearly she must keep all 
such speculations to herself. 

"I want to find that sixpence as much as you 
do," she answered soberly. 

''Sometimes I think to fin' it will bring me word 
of Louis," Be whispered timidly, her heart too 
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full to keep this growing conviction hidden any 
longer. 

"Perhaps," said Peg; "but I'm sure our 
brothers will come home together, anyway." 

Beatrice turned to her with eyes wide with joy. 

"Oh, Paig ! Paig !" she cried, "is it that you, too, 
really believe that? That you mean it? That 
you do not say it jus' to please me?" 

"Of course I mean it," Peg insisted; and in 
view of the interpretation she had put upon Jack's 
note to her, there was a tone of deep sincerity in 
her voice that went straight to Beatrice's heart. 

"Oh, but it is *appy you 'ave made me, Paig !" 
Be exclaimed. "If we two believe so sure, then 
indeed mus' they come back to us." 

"Of course they will !" Peg asserted positively. 
They "11 come walking in some day when we least 
expect them, safe and sound. Don't you worry." 

"Oh, but how you are a comfort," Be mur- 
mured nestling close to Peg. "If you knew how it 
is good to hear such words ! Now I can talk to 
you of my Louis, because you too believe he is 
alive. And indeed he is wonderful. You will 
say 'yes' to that when you 'ave see' him. But 
how could I speak of him when all say, 'Be re- 
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sign', mademoiselle. He die for France?' But 
to that I 'ave reply', 'Non! non! non!' Better 
Louis live for France! She 'ave need of men!' 
I say that over and over to myself, and his name 
it hum' in my heart till sometimes I think it mus' 
burst ! But now I can tell you of him and not feel 
that you are thinking, 'But nowhere in this world 
is there a Louis de Soulange.* " 

Peg pressed her cousin close, the mingled pain 
and joy in Be's voice moving her almost to tears. 

"And now I 'm going to bed to sleep," Be said, 
jumping up. "I thought I should lie awake 
thinking, thinking, thinking! When a letter 
come' from France, I am, what you say, 'all 
broke up' for a little while, because I am expect' 
that which has not come— a word from Louis. 
But now I know that some day that message will 
reach me." 

She leaned down and kissed Peg on both cheeks, 
whispering in her ear, "Good night, Paig ! Sleep 
well! You 'ave made your Beatrice, oh, so 
'appy!" 

She ran off, and Peg, in a moment more, was 
seated at the desk with an open volume of "Peg 
o' the Ring" before her, writing madly to her 
brother. 
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Dear old Jack: 

Here's the description you wanted, copied exactly: 
'It is a very massy ring of the bigness of my thumb. 
Around it are five triangular diamonds, and the great 
bezel holds a sapphire stone which hath on it, deeply cut, 
the figure of a youth with a bow. This seal I took to be 
an Indian when I was a child ; but now I know that it is 
Cupid, the god of love." 

That's the first Peg's description, and is what you 
want, I think. This letter is written in an awful hurry 
because Betty and Horatia are here and I 've only a 
minute to myself. Mafjory has the flu; that's the 
reason. 

Is it true that you are going to find Louis de Soulange ? 
I 'm wild to know, and I catch myself wanting to talk 
about it, but I sha'n't. Jack dear, do bring him home 
with you, and B6atrice will be crazy with joy. She's 
such a darling I Good night. 

Your 

Peg. 

She addressed the envelop, folded the sheet, 
and sealed the letter. 

"Peg, my child," Miss Travers called from the 
top of the stairs, "put out the light and come to 
bed. I know you *re trying your eyes." 

"I 'm coming, Aunt Polly," Peg answered ; and 
with a deep sigh of relief at the accomplishment 
of her task, she ran upstairs. 
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CHAPTER IX 



PEG MEETS A STRANGER 



BEFORE Beatrice de Soulange arrived from 
France, Peg would have welcomed the visit 
of the two Powell girls with unmixed enthusiasm. 
She liked them both, and, in any circumstances, 
was far too thoughtful a hostess to let them gain 
an inkling of the fact that there were times when 
she and Beatrice would be glad to be by them- 
selves. 

Since Miss Maple had ridiculed their efforts to 
find the sixpence, the matter was no longer a 
matter of general conversation. Betty had al- 
ways been rather scornful of the whole affair, and 
Horatia was, to use Peg's expression, "just a 
kid." Even Peg had no great faith in the 
changes Be insisted would come with the recovery 
of the precious coin ; but she loved this brave cou- 
sin and regretted the lack of opportunity for their 
usual confidences ; for since Be had opened wide 
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her heart and shown the depths of her love for 
Louis, Peg wanted to be alone with her more 
than ever. She was interested in hearing of 
this gallant young Frenchman, of whom she 
found herself thinking a great deal. She knew, 
too, that Be took comfort in talking about him 
to her, and she wished heartily that the influenza 
epidemic had spared the Powell household. 

It was only on the rarest occasions that the two 
had any chance to exchange a word or two in 
private. Horatia shared Be's room and Betty 
was with Peg, so there was hardly a moment out 
of school-hours that at least three of them were 
not together. 

Yet a week or so after the school mistress's 
edict, one of these rare occasions came a little 
while before luncheon-time. Be, whose classes 
were somewhat irregular, had a free hour, and 
Peg contrived to slip away and run down to the 
lodge ahead of the others. She found Be in the 
living-room, studying two of the Denewood 
books most diligently. 

"Now what are you after?" she demanded, 
flopping down beside her and putting an arm 
about her waist. 
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'1 have still a thought of that sixpence," Be 
answered with a smile. 

"Of course, but you have a new scheme in your 
head, I can see that," Peg insisted. 

"I 'ave wonder'," Be explained, "why it is the 
first Beatrice never say where she 'ave put her 
husband's piece." 

"To tell the truth, I don't understand that 
either," agreed Peg. "I think she knew all the 
time where it was, so it 's funny she never told 
any one." 

"She 'ave hidden it," Be said with conviction. 
"That Beatrice, she 'ave not like it that your 
so-long-ago grandfather 'ave punished the Little 
John. Per'aps for that she punish her husband." 

"It would be just like her," Peg returned, 
nodding thoughtfully, "and if that 's it, upstairs 
in her room would be the most likely place for 
her to hide it, and we just can't get it now. 
Maybe, when school's closed in the summer — " . 

"There is another place," Be interrupted; 
"listen. It is where the first Beatrice is talking 
to my so great ancestress, stuttering Peg." 

"Yes, I 'm named after her," the present-day 
Peg nodded in rememberance. "It is because 
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she married the Vicomte de Soulange, years and 
years ago, that we are cousins." 

"I 'm glad even if we are very wide cousins," 
Be said, hesitating a little over her English. 

"Distant cousins, my dear, not wide," laughed 
Peg; "but cousins all the same." She gave Be 
a little hug, and the French girl, with a happy 
smile, picked up one of the books beside her and 
began reading the following passage : 

'"Show me the place at once. Peg. We haven't a 
minute to lose !' And without a word, she led me to the 
nursery fireplace. 

"Now on either side of the fireplace, there were hobs 
where water could be kept warm or a posset heated; 
but these did not go quite back to the wall, so that there 
was a space behind, which Peg explained she had 
found when hunting for kitty one day. Here, sharp on 
your right, was a ladderlike stair which went down and 
down within the walls of the house. 

"'Where does it bring you out?' I asked Peggy, 
in a whisper. 

" 'Through the h-h-hole in the s-s-spring-house where 
the w-w-water comes out'." 

"That's the 'Mouse's Hole' in The Lucky 
Sixpence.' " Peg said, interrupting the reading. 
"There's more about it in 'Beatrice of Dene- 
wood/ '' 
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"But yes," Be nodded, picking up the other 
book; "hear what it say." And she began to 
read again. 

'The house was still as death. I moved along the 
hall toward the nursery, and in another moment I was 
groping in the fireplace for the entrance to the secret pas- 
sage that little P^ called the 'Mouse's Hole/ I found 
it without trouble, for I had gone that way before, and I 
breathed easier as I took my first step down. 

*'But it was exceeding dark, and I wished that I 
had had the forethought to fetch a lanthom with me. 
However, it was out of the questicm to go back, and I 
groped my way as wdl as I could in the blackness that 
was ill relieved by the faint gray light that showed 
through the pigskin covering the chinks in the masonry. 

"At the bottom, the passage turned toward the 
spring-house, and I was startled by the sound of splash- 
ing water. I halted, my heart doubling its beat; but 
there was no further sound, and, thinking I had been 
mistaken, I went on, until at length I was at the end 
of the passage beside the spring-house door.'' 

"That 's about the time when Beatrice Travers 
went to hunt for the buried treasure. She was 
just about our age then. They used to have such 
fun in those old days," Peg remarked as Be stop- 
ped reading. "What about it?" 

"Do you not comprehend?" Be exclaimed, a 
little excitedly. 
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"No, I don't," Peg replied with a puzzled look. 

"But it would be a good place for to hide that 
piece of sixpence," Be explained. "The old 
Beatrice she knew of it, yes ? It is so safe an' — " 

"Of course, she might have put it there," Peg 
agreed "It does seem likely when you think of 
it; but if she did, we can't ever find it." 

"Why is that?" demanded Beatrice. "Surely 
there is the passage and we 'ave but to himt." 

"It has all been changed since then," Peg re- 
plied with a dubious shake of her head. "Jack 
and I looked for it when we were kids, both in the 
nursery fireplace and in the spring-house. We 
couldn't find the least sign of it. Aunt Polly 
says her grandmother told her they had altered 
the way the water ran and a lot of things, and 
she thinks they walled it up. Anjrway, that pas- 
sage is lost, Be. There 's no use bothering about 
that. Besides, we can't go upstairs at Dene- 
wood since Miss Maple made her new rule." 

"But Irom the spring-house we could ascend," 
Be said pleadingly, the disappointment she felt 
almost painfully evident. 

"I don't believe there 's any way in from the 
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spring^house/' Peg insisted. "It hasn't been 
used for ages/' 

At that moment Aunt Polly came in, and Peg 
appealed to her for further information. 

"I don't remember very well," Miss Travers 
replied, "but I think I was told that the spring- 
house was much altered. It was necessary to 
enlarge it and change the drainage or something. 
Anyhow, the length of the building in those days 
is now the width. It has n't been used for years 
and years. But you must both come and take 
one of my anti-influenza pills before lunch, and so 
must Betty and Horatia— " 

Dear little Aunt Polly twittered on as the two 
other girls came in, and there was an end to pri- 
vate talk for the time being. 

But Be, in spite of the cold water Peg had 
thrown upon this, to her thinking, most hopeful 
plan, was not ready to give it up so easily. That 
same afternoon she slipped off alone to investigate 
the old spring-house for herself. 

It was a low, moss-grown stone building be- 
yond the drying-yard, and quite near to the 
teachers' study, which was another of the old 
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structures of Dene wood, a summer-house that 
had been adapted to modem use by enclosing it in 
glass. Her visit being made during school-hours, 
this sunroom was empty, a fact that was welcome, 
as Be was not desirous of arousing any more cur- 
iosity or comment. 

She went directly to the spring-house, scarcely 
noting its picturesqueness or the old benches on 
either side of the entrance. 

Almost impatiently she pushed against the oak 
door, which yielded reluctantly to her efforts with 
a complaining, mournful creaking of its rusty 
hinges. 

Inside, the place was completely empty. A 
soft gurgle of trickling water drew her attention 
to where a thin stream bubbled up and ran off into 
a tiled drain. Elsewhere, the room was fairly 
dry, though lichen-covered stones in the paving 
showed that there was much moisture in the air. 

Be took a step or two along the raised floor; and 
it was easy for her to picture in her mind how it 
must have looked in the old days. She had seen 
in her own country plenty of spring-houses which 
were still in use, but here there were no shining 
pails of milk or butter cooling in clear spring- 
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water. Miss Maple's school boasted of itis own 
refrigerating plant and scorned ancient methods. 

Search as she would, Be could find no trace of 
an opening anywhere — ^not even one that would 
admit a mouse, much less a person. The walls 
were of solid masonry, built to last through the 
centuries. Be felt along them, hoping to find a 
crack that might reveal a secret door, but without 
result. She went carefully over the four walls, 
tapping here and there with a small stone she 
had picked up; but no hollow sound came hick 
to tell a tale of a hidden space behind. 

At length she was about to turn away, when an 
indescribable cluck brought her eyes quickly to 
the floor of the spring-house. Here, too, the 
masonry was smooth and substantial, and for a 
moment Be could see nothing which would ex- 
plain the queer little noise. Then her gaze fas- 
tened on a glint of sunshine on the gray stones, in 
the middle of which was a toad, sitting immov- 
able, with its unblinking eyes fixed upon her. 

She looked down and smiled at the harmless 
creature. 

"You are surprise* to *ave a visitor, eh?" she 
half whispered. "Never min', petit crapaud, do 
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not be frighten', I shall not 'urt you." And 
she tiptoed out of the house, for fear of disturb- 
ing it, and started for the lodge. 

At just about this time Peg, leaving Betty to 
gossip with some of the older girls, and know- 
ing that Horatia was busy with the junior basket 
ball team, hurried toward home, expecting to 
have a quiet little chat with Be. She was moving 
briskly down the drive when, at a sharp turn, she 
almost collided with a tall man in the uniform of 
a British officer, who was walking rapidly in the 
opposite direction. 

Both stopped for an instant. Then Peg would 
have started on again, but the stranger addressed 
her. 

"I beg your pardon," he said politely, "but may 
I ask if I am on the right road to Denewood ?" 

"Yes, straight up the drive," Peg answered, 
looking up and wondering what could be taking 
such a man to Miss Maple's school. 

"Thank you," he murmured, and, with a defer- 
ential salute, passed on. 

Peg had noticed that he seemed young and was 
rather good-looking; yet f6r the brief moment 
he remained in her thoughts, her chief impression 
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was of a smile which showed white and very 
pointed teeth between thin red lips. 

Arriving at the lodge, she was disappointed not 
to find Beatrice, but a moment or twt) later that 
young lady herself walked in. 

Where have you been?" demanded Peg. 
To the spring-house," answered Be. 
1 11 bet you did n*t find a thing," Peg as- 
serted positively. 

"Ah, but I did," Be insisted, assuming an im- 
portant air. 

"Tell me. Be !" cried Peg, excited in a moment. 
"What did you find?" 

"Listen," murmured Be, mysteriously, looking 
about her as if she greatly feared to be over- 
heard ; "I find a pauvre petit crapaud — what you 
call a toad, and that was all." 
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CHAPTER X 

CAPTAIN BADGER TO SEE MADEMOISELLE 

DE SOULANGE 

PEG'S confidential chat with Be was soon 
ended by the arrival of Horatia. 

"Oh, but I *m hungry V' she announced as she 
came in. "When will dinner be ready ? I *m 
absolutely starving!'* 

"We '11 have to raise your board, my child," 
Peg said; "either that, or forbid the basketball. 
You '11 be eating us out of house and home." 

"It won't hurt my feelings to stop the basket- 
ball," Horatia retorted. "The junior team 's the 
limit !" 

And then Betty tripped in, "all of a twitter," 
as Peg expressed it. "Oh, girls!" Betty ex- 
claimed, "there 's the most wonderful British offi- 
cer I ever saw on his way up to the school — " 

"Huh !" interrupted Horatia, "I met him, too." 

"And I also," Be remarked quietly. 

"If it comes to that, so did I," Peg asserted 
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arrogantly. "In fact, I had quite an interesting 
conversation with him." 

"Really, Peg?" cried Betty, doubtfully. 

"Really, Betty," Peg replied, imitating the tone. 

"Who is he?" demanded Betty. 

"I haven't the faintest idea," Peg admitted 
shamelessly. 

"Then how could you have talked to him?" 
Betty protested. 

"The gentleman asked me if he was on the 
right road to Denewood and I could do no less 
than tell him he was," Peg explained with a 
chuckle. 

"Oh, is that all?"' Betty said scornfully. 
"Anybody could have done that without bragging 
about it. I wonder whom he's come to see. 
He '11 probably stay to dinner — " 

"And won't there be a flutter in the dining- 
room if he does?" Peg cut in. "Those giddy 
girls won't be able to eat." 

"I don't blame them, he 's so handsome," Betty 
asserted with conviction. 

"Nobody could be handsome with one of those 
silly little mustaches," Horatia said. 

"You 're a child !" Betty turned on her sister a 
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look of pitying contempt. "Didn't you think 
he was awfully good-looking, Be?" she asked. 

"Perhaps ; I have not think about it," Beatrice 
replied with a smile. 

"I know somebody who will agree with you 
about him, Betty," Peg remarked insinuatingly. 

Who?" demanded Betty. 

The gentleman himself," Peg answered, and 
three of the girls laughed. 

Betty was still talking about the attractive vis- 
itor when they sat down to dinner. Selma was 
just bringing in the soup when the door-bell rang. 

"I wonder who that can be?" Miss Travers 
said, beginning to flutter. 

"It's Betty's English officer coming to look 
for her," Peg replied, with a most serious face. 

"He was so impressed by her beauty and ele- 
gance," Horatia murmured under her breath. 

"You children should be spanked and put to 
bed," Betty retorted irritably. "It's probably 
a telegram." 

"Oh, do you think so !" Aunt Polly exclaimed, 
becoming more agitated every moment. "I hope 
it 's nothing so awful as that." 

"It is a mans I" Selma announced, putting her 
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head through the doorway, *'He say he is a 
gentlemans. I do not know/' 

"Does he want to see me?" Aunt Polly asked 
nervously. She had an aversion to strangers, a 
fact well known to the family. 

"He say something I do not understand," Sel- 
ma answered stolidly. 

I *11 go," Peg said, pushing back her chair. 
It *s probably some one asking for subscriptions 
for sick monkeys in Alaska." 

She was out of the dining-room as she finished 
speaking, and Selma, closing the door behind her, 
followed like a shuffling shadow. 

Standing in the portico, in full light from the 
hall, was the young English officer of whom they 
had just been talking. The instant she saw him. 
Peg wondered if, after all, he had come to see 
Betty, and she had to suppress a desire to laugh 
outright ; but his first words abruptly changed the 
current of her thoughts. 

"Is this Mademoiselle de Soulange?" he asked 
politely, with a courteous inclination of his head. 

Instantly a feeling of alarm for Be seized upon 
Peg and made her hesitate. The man before 
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her appeared to be a gentleman both in speech and 
bearing, yet a vague feeling of distrust came into 
the girl's heart. 

"Mademoiselle de Soulange is my cousin/* she 
said slowly, after a moment's pause. 

"I beg your pardon," the officer returned, smil- 
ing pleasantly and showing his pointed teeth. 
"I went to the school and was told she lived here." 

"So she does," Peg murmured, puzzling over 
the growing sense of uncertainty that filled her 
mind. 

"Then I should like to see her," the man went 
on, crisply and with a hint of insistence in his 
tone. "I have an important message for her." . . 

"I can give her any message you may wish to 
leave," Peg replied quickly. 

"Thank you, but I must speak to her alone," 
the officer answered, and there was a note of stub- 
born resolve in his voice. 

Again Peg hesitated, busy with shadowy pos- 
sibilities. What communication could this man 
have to make that must be delivered secretly? 
If he was upon an important errand, as he sug- 
gested, there would have been advance informa- 
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tion of his coming, and Peg knew that Be had 
received no letters. Again the man's voice broke 
in upon her speculations: 

"My motive in asking for Mademoiselle de 
Soulange is entirely in her interests. I can, I 
think, be of assistance to her.'* 

He stopped and fumbled in the pockets of his 
tunic, then laughed lightly and gave up the 
search. 

"It is like me not to have a card to introduce 
myself," he went on, "but I am Captain Badger, 
of the British Army, very much at the service of 
Mademoiselle de Soulange. I beg that you will 
ask her to see me at once." 

The name conveyed nothing to Peggy Travers. 
She had never heard of Captain Badger. 

"Does Mademoiselle de Soulange know you?" 
she asked. 

"My name is not known to her — " the man 
began, when Peg interrupted. 

"And you do not know her either," she said. 

"Why are you so sure I don't know her ?" the 
officer demanded. "The fact that she does not 
know me — " 
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"You mistook me for her/' Peg cut in, and the 
man laughed outright. 

"Americans deserve their reputation for clever- 
ness," he declared frankly; "but you do not let 
me finish. It is true that I have never seen the 
young lady, but I know her brother I" 

"Is he alive?" Peg questioned eagerly. On 
the instant all suspicion of the man was swal- 
lowed up in a feeling of joy that Louis de Sou- 
lange must he alive. Why, otherwise, should 
Captain Badger be there at all? Her first im- 
pulse was to shout for Be to come and hear the 
wonderful news. 

"Is he alive ?" she repeated, in a glow of happy 
excitement. One word, "yes" or "no," would 
have opened the way for Captain Badger, but he 
did not choose to say it. 

"The answer to that question I must reserve 
for Mademoiselle de Soulange alone," he an- 
swered coldly. 

The calculated, businesslike reply was a blow 
to Peg's growing enthusiasm, and the reaction 
was prompt. Suddenly a multitude of doubts 
assailed her. From the moment the officer had 
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announced his desire to see Beatrice, the possi- 
bility that he might know something of Louis's 
fate had been in the back of her mind without her 
quite realizing it. But why should there be any 
mystery about announcing the truth? If Be's 
brother were alive, why should not Captain Bad- 
ger say so? Surely such good news need not 
be kept from Be's relatives for an instant. If 
poor Louis were indeed dead, nothing could be 
gained by insisting that his sister should be told 
privately by an unsympathetic stranger. 

Jack's words of warning popped into Peg's 
head. "Any sudden news of Louis, good or bad, 
might have a dangerous effect upon her !" It was 
against just such a contingency as this that Jack 
had cautioned her. He had been at pains to 
point out that to raise false hopes might be fatal, 
and until she had some assurance that the officer 
was not the bearer of an unconfirmed rumor con- 
cerning Louis de Soulange, she resolved to hold 
her ground. 

"I can see no objection to your telling me some- 
thing of your errand," Peg remarked, her tone 
growing antagonistic as she felt herself placed 
upon the defensive. 
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''That is hardly a matter for you to determine/' 
the captain answered bluntly. 

''If you refuse to explain the object of your 
visit, I am afraid it will be impossible for you to 
see her to-night," Peg replied, her tone more de- 
cisive than her words. 

"I think you cannot mean what you say," the 
officer retorted. "You will be doing your cousin 
no service by preventing this interview." There 
was a suggested threat in his manner that was 
not lost upon Peg ; but the effect was hardly what 
the man expected. 

"You cannot see her to-night," came the possi- 
tive declaration. 

Peg's purpose had become fixed. She realized 
the responsibility she assumed in delaying, even 
for an hour, the communication of any news upon 
so important a subject. On the other hand, in 
view of Jack's positive instructions, she dared not 
move without consulting an older person in whose 
judgment she had confidence. After all these 
months of silence, a day's delay could not mate- 
rially affect the matter, and it might save Be 
from a dangerous disappointment. 

"I must and will see Mademoiselle de Sou- 
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lange!'' The officer's words broke in roughly 
upon Peg's thoughts. "You have no right to act 
as you are doing, and I warn you I am not a pa- 
tient man !" 

Once more an implied threat brought upper- 
most all the fighting Travers blood Peg had in- 
herited. She interrupted sharply. "If you wish 
to see Mademoiselle de Soulange, you must go to 
my cousin, Mr. Barton Powell, whose address is 
339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Remember it, 
please," and she repeated the number carefully. 
"Talk to him ; and if he thinks it best for you to 
see her, he will arrange it. Good evening. Cap- 
tain Badger. Close the door, Selma." 

This the big Swedish handmaiden was nothing 
loth to do. In fact she shut the door with some- 
thing of a slam. 

Peg ran back to the dining-room, not quite 
knowing what explanation to give of the persist- 
ent visitor, but the truth, with careful suppres- 
sions, seemed to serve. 

"Aunt Polly was just about to go out and 
rescue you," Betty said, as her cousin came in. 

"You '11 never guess who it was," Peg cried 
gaily. "Your British officer, Betty. They 
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did n't invite him to dinner at the school after all. 
It seems the girl he was looking for was n't there, 
and he stopped to ask me about her." 

"What girl did he want to see?" demanded 
the practical Horatia. 

''No one who ever boarded at Maple Hall in my 
time," Peg answered, with a great show of frank- 
ness. "But I do think they might have fed him." 

"Oh dear !" Aunt Polly burst out, very much 
disturbed. "Do you think the poor man was 
hungry? How shocking! And he's one of 
our Allies. Is it too late to ask him in ?" 

"Much too late!" Peg declared. "He's 
English, you know, and might have complained 
because we have chicken instead of roast beef. 
Do give me something to eat, and let 's forget it." 

But she herself could not forget. She would 
have liked to call up Mr. Powell at Chestnut Hill 
then and there and tell him all about it; but 
that was impossible without every one hearing 
what she telephoned, and Be must not know yet. 
Long after they were in bed and she and Betty 
had stopped chattering. Peg lay thinking, 
thinking. 
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CHAPTER XI 

BETTY^S PRACTISINd IS INTERRUPTED 

THE next day was Saturday and a holiday 
from school, but Peg woke early. All her 
meditation of the night before had brought her 
to no solution of the motive behind Captain Bad- 
ger's actions. But she had concluded that it was 
too important a matter to treat lightly. Nor did 
she wish to assume the entire responsibility of 
keeping it from Beatrice. Finally, she had gone 
to sleep, determined to telephone Mr. Powell be- 
before he had left for his office the next day. 

With the utmost care, she dressed and slipped 
out of the room without waking Betty. Then 
she went down the back stairs, having decided it 
would be best to telephone from the drug store 
and so make sure of not being overheard by any 
one in the house. 

On her way out she stopped in the kitchen to 
say a word to Selma. 

"You remember that man who was here last 
night?'' she asked. 
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'7a, I know him," Selma returned contemp- 
tuously, "Him no good. I know!" 

"That 's just what I think, Selma," Peg an- 
swered, glad of even this confirmation of her 
own suspicions. "I don't know why I think so, 
but I can't help it." 

"Him no good !" Sehna repeated doggedly, and 
it would appear that she did not need reasons for 
her conclusions. 

"Well, anyway," Peg went on, "you know he 's 
trying to see Miss Be, and I don't think he ought 
to." 

"He want' money!" Selma announced posi- 
tively. 

"Money ?" echoed Peg. "Miss Be has n't any 
money, and I don't believe her brother has either. 
Their home is all shot to pieces and nobody in 
France has any money after this war." 

"He want' money all the same," Selma insisted. 
"It don't matter whether Miss Be have it or no, 
if he think she have. He have that kind of face." 

"There 's something in that," Peg said mus- 
ingly; "at any rate I 'm going to tell Mr. Powell 
a:bout it." 

"And if that mans come again, I send him fly- 
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ing, huh ?" Selma demanded, as Peg started out. 

s 

"Sure!** Peg assented. "Get rid of him, and 
don't let any one know he wants to see Miss Be. 
I '11 be back as soon as I can." 

Selma's words had rather reassured Peg on 
the position she had taken, and she had perfect 
faith in the maid's discretion and loyalty. She 
hurried along Main street, certain that the 
Swedish woman would stand between Be and 
Captain Badger if she herself were not there, 
and that no word of the circumstance would b^ 
mentioned to any body. 

She secured her telephone connection with Mr. 
Powell at once, and, rather breathlessly, poured 
out the whole story. 

"You say the man's name is Captain Bad- 
ger?" Mr. Powell asked. 

"Yes," answered Peg, "that 's what he said." 

"And you're sure he was in a British uni- 
form?" 

"Oh, absolutely !" 

"Humph!" Mr. Powell grunted. "Well, it 
won't be difficult to find out about the British 
officers in this country. And perhaps he '11 come 
in and see me, though I have my doubts." 
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*'You think I did right, Cousin Bart, not to let 
Be see him?'* Peg asked anxiously. 

"You did exactly right, my dear," was the re- 
assuring answer. *1 can't conceive of any rea- 
son why the man should withhold any inform- 
ation he may have, unless he thinks he has some- 
thing to gain personally. Poor Louis de Sou- 
lange is gone. There seems little doubt about 
that. But if there is an3i:hing to be learned of 
his fate, we must know it, of course." 

*T 'm not so sure he 's gone. Cousin Bart," Peg 
began hesitatingly. "I had a private little letter 
from Jack, asking me for a description of the 
Soulange ring. I can't think why Jack should 
wish to have it unless he has some clue to Louis. 
But he does n't want a word said to Be about it 
and he did n't explain a thing." 

"Humph !" commented Mr. Powell again. 
"That does sound as if he might have come 
across something. Pity he couldn't have told 
you a little more. Humph! Well, my dear, if 
your English captain puts in an appearance I '11 
find out all he knows." 

"How are you all over there?" Peg asked, be- 
fore she rang off. 
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"About as cheerful as a hospital," Mr. Powell 
replied mournfully. "The baby has it now, and 
Marjory does n't seem to be getting any better. 
The laundress is in bed, and the cook tells us this 
morning that 'all her joints is creaking so you 
can guess what that means. I 'm not feeling 
very spry myself; but a trained nurse came last 
night who says she isn't too proud to work. 
However, she'll have to prove it! If worst 
comes to worst, we may have to borrow Aunt 
Polly." 

"Goodness!" cried Peg, "you are in a bad way. 
Give my love to poor Cousin Elizabeth. I was 
going to telephone to her, but she has troubles 
enough. Of course, Aunt Polly will come the 
minute you want her. She'd love to. She 
adores nursing and you need n't worry about us. 
We '11 get along all right." 

"I '11 'phone if we need Aunt Polly. As long 
as your Cousin Elizabeth holds out, we're all 
right ; but if she 's taken down — well, I hate to 
think of that ! They tell me I could n't get an- 
other nurse if I were the President and the 
Supreme Court rolled into one. Give my love to 
the girls. Oh, I forgot — nobody knows we've 
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been talking to each other. Well, my dear, keep 
them in order, and I think youVe acted very 
wisely. Good-by." 

Peg walked home in a brown study. She was 
glad to find that Mr. Powell thought well of 
what she had done ; but that did nothing to sat- 
isfy her curiosity. Captain Badger knew some- 
thing, she felt sure, and she wanted very much to 
find out what it was. She determined to write 
to Jack after breakfast and tell him all about the 
stranger. She began to wonder if there might 
not be some connection between her brother's 
private note and the unheralded appearance of 
this British captain ; but by the time she reached 
the lodge she confessed to herself that there was 
no fact in her possession upon which she could 
base any sort of theory. 

Horatia greeted Peg as she came into the 
house. 

''Where have you been ? I thought I was the 
first down.'*^ 

''I Ve been out taking the air for my health 
and complexion," Peg replied. "When you 've 
reached my age you will have to give solemn 
though! to such things, young lady." 
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"Huh !" sputtered Horatia. "When I 'm youf 
age, ho, ho!" 

After the beds were made that morning, Peg 
announced that she was going up to her room to 
write to Jack and that she would n't be visible 
for an hour. Aunt Polly left promptly to do the 
Saturday marketing, and Be, under Selma's 
direction disappeared to finish embroidering one 
of her black dresses. She was too thrifty a 
French girl to throw away the detested mourn- 
ing gowns and was making one of them availa- 
ble for every-day wear by adding color. 

Betty decided that she would practise on the 
piano, and Horatia, listening to these plans, con- 
cluded, with a glance at the clock, that she might 
just as well play basket-ball for a while, although 
it was n't often that she was allowed to associate 
on anything like equal terms with her sister and 
cousins and she did n't want to lose any oppor- 
tunities. 

"I guess I won't miss much," she said; "I '11 
be back before long, and none of you seem very 
exciting." She pulled a tam over her bobbed 
hair, slammed the door behind her, and made off 
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up the drive, whistling happily and struggling 
into a sweater as she went. 

Betty, alone in the living-room, began her 
practising. The silent house was most favorable 
for concentration and she worked hard for a time. 
At length, having satisfied herself with one of 
her exercises, she went to her music-roll on the 
console-tablei and, glancing out of the window, 
came to a sudden halt. Passing close, on his way 
to the front door, was the British officer. As 
she looked, he turned his head and their eyes 
met. Then he stepped up on the porch, and an 
instant later she heard the bell ringing. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE HOME OF MONSIEUR CRAPAUD 

PEG, seated at her desk, wrote feverishly to 
her brother Jack. She could tell him every- 
thing that was in her mind without reserve, and 
that helped a good deal. But she would have 
liked his immediate advice upon her growing per- 
plexities. Several pages she devoted to Captain 
Badger and speculation upon his mission, until, 
having exhausted that subject, she turned to the 
next most interesting topic. 

I do wish you were here, even for a minute, so that 
I. could find out what you think. If you answer all the 
questions I have asked you, you will have to put them 
on a separate enclosure and it will be a big private com- 
munication, won't it? But please don't forget anything. 

Now about the Soulange ring. You ought to get 
the description I sent you, some time before you receive 
this; but nobody can tell what will happen in the mails 
these days, so I 'm going to write it again from memory, 
at the end, just to make sure. But oh, why did n't you 
explain what you wanted it for? I can't think of any- 
thing else, and I keep going over and over all sorts of 
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reasons till I'm about craay. Anyway, IVe made up 
my mind you've seen the ring somewhere, or you 
wouldn't have thought about it. I talked to B6 yes- 
terday for a minute after ^school, before the other girls 
came down. I was quite casual, of course* She told 
me that Louis, because he is the head of the house, 
always wears the ring, and that the only other person 
who could wear it would be his fiancee, while they were 
engaged. Isn't that nice and romantic? It's a family 
tradition, B^ says, and they think a lot of it. It makes 
me awfully curious, because, if you've seen the ring, 
you must have seen Louis, and that doesn't seem pos- 
sible. Or else he might be engaged and you've met 
the girl. It must be one thing or the other. My brains 
are in a stew and I don't know what to do. I didn't 
mean that to rhyme. It sounds silly, but I'm not 
going to write this page over. Whew ! This is getting 
to be a long letter. 

Peg wrote on and on, so absorbed in what she 
was doing that she no longer heard the faint 
notes of the piano downstairs where Betty was 
practising. 

In the next room Be was sewing diligently. 
Selma had started her, and with pains-taking care 
she drew bright-colored wool in and out of the 
black material, rejoicing in the fact that each 
stitch relreved the detested mourning of a little 
of its soraberness. 
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She was aware of Peg's busy scratching in the 
adjoining chamber, and kept as quiet as a mouse 
for fear of disturbing her cousin. Be rather en- 
vied Peg, talking to her big brother Jack. She 
remembered with a glow of pleasure the days she 
had spent in France under the care of her jolly, 
boyish relative. Her admiration of his prompt 
solution of her difficulties had grown, as the 
passing months proved the wisdom of his de- 
cision. She appreciated the love that had been 
given her by these frank relatives, upon whose 
generosity she had but the slightest of claims, 
and was grateful to the young man who had 
made her life there possible. Moreover, in 
some inexplicable way, she felt that the fate of 
her brother lay in the hands of this same Jack 
Travers to whom Peg was at that moment pour- 
ing out her heart. 

"I too should like to write to Monsieur Jack," 
Be said to herself, and at the thought a faint 
color came into her cheeks. "He was so good 
about my Louis." 

There were very few moments in her waking 
hours that Beatrice was not thinking of Louis in 
some connection. Even when she was studying 
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her lessons, there was always the consciousness 
that her brother would approve of what she was 
doing. Indeed, all her actions were governed by 
a mental questioning of his opinion, and in so far 
as she could, Be chose the course she felt certain 
Louis would have suggested. 

In spite of the long silence and unrelieved anx- 
iety, she held to her faith that her brother still 
lived. She knew of nothing that would shake 
that faith, but believed that the time of fulfil- 
ment of her hopes for him depended upon the re- 
covery of the lost sixpence. This had become a 
fixed idea with Beatrice that yielded not a jot to 
the continued disappointments she had met in her 
search. Rather the mounting difficulties con- 
firmed her convictions. Had the task been easy, 
she might have doubted that the fortunes of the 
Travers family and the fate of Louis de Soulange 
hung on the recovery of the lucky sixpence. 

The girl thought over her experience at the 
spring-house with a sense of deep regret. She 
found that she had counted more than she real- 
ized upon some discovery there. The secret pas- 
sage seemed so likely a place to hide things, and 
perhaps, after all, the broken coin she longed to 
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have was there. But in that case its recovery 
seemed almost impossible. The only chance lay 
in the faint hope that a way might be discovered 
from inside the old mansion, but not until sum- 
mer, when the school was closed and the rules in 
abeyance, could that question be determined. 

"An* all I fin' was a little toad, the pauvre 
petit r thought Beatrice, reviewing her* experi- 
ences in the spring-house. "An' yet it mus' be 
there," she went on, thinking of the secret pas- 
sage. "It is that I 'ave not discover' how to get 
m. 

She let the sewing drop into her lap and sat 
staring straight before her with unseeing eyes. 
When in the spring-house, she had been sure 
there was no crack or cranny that had been over- 
looked; but sitting in her room at the lodge she 
had begun to doubt the thoroughness of her 
search. 

"There mus' be a way in!" she insisted, her 
faith that an entrance to the"mouse's hole" ex- 
isted reasserting itself. 

Impulsively, she rose and hung the dress she 
was embroidering upon a near-by chair. She 
felt impelled to visit the spring-house once more. 
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For an instant she listened and heard Peg's pen 
scratching merrily in the next room. Her first 
thought was to tell her cousin where she was 
going, but Peg might only discourage her and she 
resolved to go alone. There was no need to in- 
terrupt the busy writer. Downstairs the piano 
was mute, and Be wondered if Betty was still in 
the living-room. 

With this in mind she stepped noiselessly into 
the hall and down the back stairs to the kitchen. 
Selma was not there, and as she stood hesitating 
for an instant, the front door-bell rang sharply. 

"Perhaps it is a visitor,'' she murmured to her- 
self. "But it is not me they wish to see." And 
with a chuckle she ran out of the house and hur- 
ried up the drive. Out of the corner of her eye 
she saw Selma hanging some newly washed dish- 
towels on the line, and noted that the maid's back 
was toward her. 

"I wonder who will answer the bell," she 
thought. "Not I!" She smiled as she quick- 
ened her pace. "No one will know where I am, 
and if I fin' it — ^ah, that will be a surprise for 
Paig!" 

She made a wide circle about the school to a- 
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void being observed and came upon the low build- 
ing from the back. She noted that there were 
two or three of the teachers in the near-by sum- 
mer-house, but she hoped they would not see her. 
So, darting quickly around the corner, she pushed 
open the heavy door and sprang inside, closing it 
behind her. 

It was quite light within the room and there, 
sitting in a broad band of sunlight, was Be's 
little toad. 

A sudden sympathy for this lonesome inhabi- 
tant of the spring-house came into Be's heart. 
It must be very dreary to hop about all day with- 
out any companions. And where did it go at 
night? Surely it must have a hole to call a 
home; but where, in that well-plastered place, 
could even a toad secrete itself ? 

''Bon jour, petit Monsieur Crapaud/' she 
whispered, moving slowly toward it. 

For answer, the toad gave a hop and landed in 
the shadow with a soft flop. 

"Oh, I know you only pretend to be fright- 
ened," Beatrice said in her own tongue. "Thou 
knowest well I would not hurt thee." 

Again she took a step in its direction, and again 
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the toad avoided her; but this time he took two 
hops. 

Beatrice stood still, gazing down. 

"Ah, it is because you do not understan' the 
French," she murmured in English, "but do not 
be alarm'," 

As long as Beatrice stood still, "Monsieur Cra- 
paud" never stirred; but the moment she walked 
in his direction, he hopped away, seemingly no 
more reassured by her English than by her 
French. 

Thus they went half across the room, when 
suddenly, with a flirt of his clumsy hind legs, the 
toad disappeared. 

"Ohl" cried Be, whose eyes were fastened on 
the spot, "where 'ave you go' so queek ?" 

She stepped to the place and looked sharply 
at the flagging. At first glance, there was noth- 
ing to show a break in the continuity of the 
smooth surface ; but as she changed her position, 
she noted a depression in one of the stones which 
was almost overlapped by the one next it. 

"Oh ho. Monsieur Crapaud, I 'ave fin' your 
'iding-place !" Be cried gaily, and leaned closer to 
examine it. 
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At once it was clear that this opening was no 
accident of the passing years. The masonry fit- 
ted as closely as when it had been laid, and the 
depression was shaped to the width of a man's 
fist, with edges smoothed by design. It seemed 
to invite the girl to try her hand in it, as if the 
space had been fashioned for a grip. 

But Beatrice, remembering the little creature 
just inside, stayed her impulse. 

"No, no!" she murmured excitedly, "I cannot 
do it." Then, leaning down, she called softly, 
"Monsieur, Monsieur Crapaud, please come out." 

She waited a moment as if expecting an answer 
to her pleading; then, jumping up, she looked 
about for a stick. On the sill of a small window 
she spied half a lath, and returning with it, she 
began tapping on the stone near the hole. 

"It is not that I wish to frighten you that I 
knock on your house. Monsieur," she said; "If 
you will please come out, I promise not to bother 
you again." 

But she had to knock harder before the toad 
appeared. Indeed, she was just about to give up, 
when out it hopped with just the faintest little 
croak of fright. 
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"Oh, pauvre petit!'' cried Be, sympathetically, 
as she watched him jumping for the darkest shad- 
ows near the wall, "it is too bad, but I mus' fin* 
out/' 

She was distinctly excited, and, kneeling down, 
put her slim hand into the opening between the 
two stones. 

With the end of her fingers she felt the bottom 
and found it running for an inch or two under 
the top stone. Then she came to a square edge, 
beyond which she could feel nothing. 

"This is not such a safe home for even a leetle 
toad," she murmured. "It is all 'oUow under- 
neath." 

She straightened up and looked at the paving 
immediately in front of her. There was nothing 
she could see that was different. Some fine moss 
and lichen grew out of the shallow cracks in the 
mortar, but the entire floor was mottled in the 
same way. 

"Per'aps it lif ' out," thought Be, suddenly, and 
in an instant was on her feet with a hand in the 
opening, tugging with all her might. By just the 
smallest measure she could feel the stone move, 
and redoubled her efforts, growing more and more 
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elated as she worked. But at length she had to 
gpive up, panting. 

'It stick' too tight !" she said to herself. And 
then her eyes fell upon the lath. 

Instantly she was on her knees again, pushing 
the stick into the hole, only to break the end off 
sharply ; but the falling bit of wood made a hollow 
sound and gave proof of what she suspected. 

"I 'ave foun' it!" she exclaimed, and, turning 
the lath edgewise to increase its strength, she 
pried again, working it up and down feverishly. 

And this time her efforts were rewarded. Sud- 
denly, with a jerk, the stone in front of her lifted 
an inch or more, and she saw outlined in broken 
moss a rectangle like the top of a trap-door. In 
a moment she was on her feet again and, with 
surprising ease, had lifted a section of the floor 
just large enough to allow room for the passage 
of a man. 

It was a square piece of masonry, skillfully fit- 
ted and chiseled, and so hung, near the center, 
that once the accumulated grit of years was 
started, it swung readily. Beatrice, gazing down 
into the dark opening at her feet, saw a series of 
steps descending, she could not tell how far ; but 
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of one thing she was certain — ^here was the en- 
trance to the old secret passage. 

"An' it was a little toad who led me to the 
'mouse's hole/ " she said gaily. 

She stood for a moment looking into the gloomy 
space and a temptation to explore the place at 
once seized her. Almost without realizing it, she 
took one step down and then another, holding the 
trap-door open with uplifted arms. 

Suddenly she heard a push upon the door of 
the spring-house and a sharp creaking of its rusty 
hinges. Somebody was coming in, and Be had 
no wish to have her newly discovered secrets made 
public. Instinctively she dropped down another 
step and let the stone close over her head. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

BETTY MEETS THE CAPTAIN 

BETTY POWELL heard the ring of the door- 
bell in a flutter of excitement What could 
the British officer want? She listened impa- 
tiently for Selma's shuffling walk along the hall in 
answer to the summons, but the bell rang a second 
time before Betty realized the need for action on 
her part. 

She hurried to the kitchen to speak to the maid, 
but Selma, busy in the drying-yard, was not visi- 
ble. 

'1 will have to go myself," Betty thought, and 
a moment later confronted the captain across the 
threshold. 

"Mademoiselle," he murmured in an under- 
tone, "I must see you at once." 

The man's manner was polite and deferential 
and the use of the word mademoiselle gave Betty 
a sense of importance. It seemed almost like a 
title, and the slight suggestion of something f or- 
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eign about the stranger made his manner of ad- 
dressing her perfectly appropriate. 

"I have news for you," he went on, "most wel- 
come news, for your ear alone. I beg that you 
will put on your coat and come out and talk with 
me. In the house we may be overheard. I know 
that, as a perfect stranger to you, I ask something 
unusual, but you will see that I wear the uniform 
of an officer and a gentleman and in five minutes 
I can prove to you that I speak the truth. Please 
come at once, Mademoiselle, for a life dear to you 
hangs in the balance." For an instant he looked 
Betty full in the eyes, then turned on his heel 
and walked slowly up the driveway toward the 
school. 

For a moment Betty gazed after the officer, 
half dazed at the unexpected request. He had 
not waited for a reply, seeming to take for granted 
that she would comply with his wish. He had 
given her no opportunity to say a word, and was 
evidently desirous to be away from the house as 
soon as possible. 

But gradually her surprise gave way to specu- 
lation as to whether or not she ought to do as the 
officer asked. She noted the groups of school- 
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girls scattered about the lawns of Denewood, and 
was conscious that she would not be averse to 
their observing her on friendly terms with this 
British officer, and could easily imagine their mur- 
mured words of curiosity. Yet there was a much 
more serious side to the matter, if what the 
stranger had said was true, and he appeared cer- 
tain of proving that to her satisfaction. To be 
sure, she had not the least idea whose life dear to 
her "hung in the balance,'* but that he was wholly 
in earnest she could not doubt. 

The rules of the school permitted her to receive 
visitors within bounds, so that, against her meet- 
ing the officer, th?re was only the objection that 
he was a stranger to her ; but upon so important a 
business as was hinted at, this was hardly a suf- 
ficient reason for her to refuse his request. After 
all, the more she thought of it, the more clearly 
it became her duty to hear the "welcome news'* 
he bore, and, coming to a sudden resolution, she 
closed the door and turned toward the stairs. 

Quite excited, Betty ran up to get her coat, and 
only came to a clear realization of her surround- 
ings when she burst into the room and found her 
cousin busily writing. 
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"Come right in!" exclaimed Peg, looking up; 
"don't mind me! My word! you act as if there 
were a cyclone behind you." 

With an effort Betty pulled herself together. 
She saw that a certain diplomacy might be neces- 
sary in dealing with this outspoken young relative 
of hers. 

"I don't know where you pick up all your slang, 
Peg/' she said, disapprovingly. At the moment 
Betty felt herself immeasurably older than the 
girl at the desk. 

"Come down to earth, Betty, my dear," Peg 
returned irreverently. "There 's nobody here to 
impress." She knew all of Betty's moods from 
long experience and recognized the romantic pose 
at once. 

"You 're such a child," Betty remarked, with 
unexpected toleration. 

"Yep, I know," Peg agreed cheerfully, busily 
addressing the envelop for Jack's letter. "But 
I '11 get over it, old dear. What 's up ?" 

"Oh, nothing. I 've finished practising and 
I, 'm going outdoors for a while," Betty answered, 
as indifferently as she could, beginning to put on 
her coat. 
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"All right !" cried Peg, innocently, "I '11 be with 
you in a jiffy." She sealed the envelop, put on 
the stamp, and, giving it a resounding slap to 
make it stick, jumped up. "Come on, Be. Put 
up the old sewing and let 's all get out," she called, 
then crossed the room to peep into the adjoining 
chamber. "Why, she isn't here," Peg mur- 
mured, surprised, and turned to question Betty; 
but the sight of that young lady's evident em- 
barassment brought forth a long, low, boyish 
whistle. 

"Oh! Don't you want me?" Peg asked. 

"I am going to meet a gentleman who has a 
message for my ear alone," Betty answered, with 
all the dignity she could assume. 

"Humph! Sounds serious!" Peg remarked 
flippantly. 

"It is serious," Betty went on earnestly. "A 
life that is dear to me hangs in the balance." 

"A life that is dear to you," Peg began, and 
then burst out laughing. "Is it a man with a 
cure for the flu, Betty?" she inquired gaily. 

"Not at all," Betty replied, annoyed at this 
unseeming levity. "The man is an officer and a 
gentleman." 
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With her head in the air Betty started toward 
the door; but Peg, with a cry of surprise and 
alarm, seized her cousin's arm. 

"Hold on, Betty," she whispered; "is it that 
English officer who was here last night?" 

"Yes, it is," said Betty, defiantly. 

"Hush !" murmured Peg, with an apprehensive 
glance over her shoulder. "Wait a moment, 
Betty," and crossing quickly she looked into Be's 
room again. Then she closed the communicat- 
ing door. "Be mustn't know," she whispered. 

Betty, quite mystified by Peg's action, frowned 
at her cousin with growing resentment. 

"What has B6 to do with it?" she asked irri- 
tably. 

"Everything" Peg replied, her usually gay 
spirits giving place to solemn earnestness. 

"Nonsense!" Betty retorted. "He wished to 
see me. He said nothing of Be." 

Peg hesitated an instant before replying. She 
liked Betty immensely, and would have trusted 
her without hesitation with any confidences in- 
volving only herself. In spite of her cousin's 
romantic tendencies and her occasional periods of 
haughty aloofness, Peg knew her to be really 
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sensible ; but she would rather not have told any 
one of the circumstances she felt it necessary to 
keep from B6. 

However, she was greatly disturbed at this new 
move of Captain Badger's. Unless Betty was 
warned, she could not depend upon her to stand 
between Be and this man. He had evidently 
convinced Betty of the urgency of his mission, and 
Peg was now sure that it was the officer's inten- 
tion to secure a meeting with Beatrice through 
Betty. Whatever happened. Peg was resolved 
that this must be prevented for the time being. 

"Tell me, Betty, what did he say to you?" 
Peg pleaded, with an earnestness that impressed 
her cousin against her will. 

"He assured me he had most important news," 
Betty responded reluctantly. "I don't see what 
it has to do with you or Be. He insisted that it 
was for my ear alone." 

"Hum!" mused Peg, thoughtfully. "Where 
is he now?" 

"On the lawn," said Betty. "He was very 
courteous and called me ^mademoiselle' most re- 
spectfully." 

The word had stuck in Betty's mind, assuming 
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in her thoughts a new significance, as one might 
say "Princess" or"Countess," and she could not 
resist the temptation to speak of it to Peg. But 
to that young lady it conveyed no such meaning. 

"Why should he have called you mademoi- 
selle?" she questioned, with a wrinkled forehead 
"He is n't French — ^he 's English." 

"I took it as an added mark of respect," Betty 
explained modestly. But Peg scarcely heard her. 
A new light was breaking to dispel the clouds of 
perplexity that filled her thoughts. 

"I see it now !" she cried ; "he thought you were 
Be !" 

Betty drew back, distinctly resentful at this 
suggestion. "That's utter nonsense," she re- 
torted. "I don't look in the least like Beatrice." 

"Of course you don't," Peg agreed, "but he 
does n't know that." 

"How do you know he doesn't?" demanded 
Betty, petulantly. 

"Because he thought I was Be last night," Peg 
explained. 

"Really?" said Betty, beginning to be impres- 
sed. "That 's very funny, I think." 

"No, it isn't when you stop to consider it," 
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Peg went on hurriedly. ''He's been told that 
two girls live here, Be and I. Last night he 
found out that / was n't she, so he concluded that, 
of course, you were/' 

"But why does he want to see her?" Betty 
asked, and, after a moment's thought, P^ de- 
cided she must take her cousin wholly into her 
confidence. 

"There is n't a great deal to tell, Betty," she 
began, and then related all the circumstances of 
her interview with Captain / Badger on the pre- 
vious evening. "That 's all there is to it," she 
ended, drawing a hurried breath. 

"And you told us he wanted to know about one 
of the girls in the school," said Betty accusingly. 

"Well, that was true," Peg protested. "Be is 
one of the girls in the school, is .n't she? But 
never mind that. I called up Cousin Bart this 
morning, and he said I 'd done just the right 
thing; that the whole business looked queer, and 
not to let Be see the man under any circum- 
stances." 

"But if he knows about her brother the mar- 
quis," Betty began. 

"Yes, I know what you 're going to say," P^ 
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interrupted, ''We ought to find out what he 

knows/' 

"That's impossible, if he won't tell anybody 
but 3e," Betty replied/ starting to take off heir 
cloak. 

"Wait, Betty!" cried Peg, suddenly. "I begin 
to see a real light. Put on your coat again." 

'What for?" demanded Betty. 
Because you 're going to keep your appoint* 
ment with this British officer !" 

For a moment or more after this announcement 
the two girls looked at each other in silence. 

Peg's eyes were sparkling; but Betty shrank 
from the ordeal she saw looming ahead of her. 

"Peg, I can't !" she murmured. 

"Of course you can, Betty, and what 's more, 
you must," Peg insisted. "If this man knows 
about Louis, he has no right to conceal it. It 'S 
cruel." 

"But he 11 know I 'm not Be," Betty protested, 
shaking her head. 

"Why should he ?" Peg urged. He 's perfectly 
sure that you are Be, and why should n't he go 
on believing it ? There 's been a French gover- 
ness in your house since you were a baby, and you 
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can rattle off French as fast as B€ can. All you 
have to do is to mix up your English a little, as 
she does. Just say ^nevair' and *wiz' and spread 
out your hands and shrug and— oh, Betty, come 
on ! Be a sport ! Of course you can do it." 

Peg was growing more and more excited every 
moment ; but Betty shook her head dubiously. 

"I don't dare!" she wailed. "Suppose he — " 

"Don't suppose any thing of the kind," Peg cut 
in. "Just go out and don't undeceive him. You 
can do it all right. You were ready enough a 
while ago." 

"Then I expected something perfectly thrill- 
ing, and that gave me courage," Betty confessed 
frankly. 

"You '11 get more thrills out of it this way," 
Peg pointed out ; and then, more soberly, "besides, 
you ought to go on Be's account. You may be 
able to find out definitely whether Louis de Sou- 
lange is alive or dead. You see, Betty, you must 
fnake yourself do it. We don't dare let her see 
this stranger who might give her a shock that 
would kill her." 

"When you think of it that way, I suppose I 
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must/' Betty agreed, "but I wish you were com- 
ing with me." 

"So do I," Peg answered mournfully, "but 
that 's out of the question. He knows me, and 
he would n't talk. No, you '11 have to go alone 
I'll be wild till you get back to tell me about it" 

Betty started, but at the door she halted and 
came back. 

"What 's the matter now ?" Peg demanded. 

"Suppose," said Betty, "he pledges me to sec- 
recy ? I won't be able to tell anybody." 

"Jimpty, that's so!" cried P^, blankly, "I 
never thought of that. And he 's sure to make 
you promise not to breathe a word of what he 
tells you. Hum ! Let 's see." 

She took a turn or two about the room, puzzling 
over this new problem, while Betty watched her, 
hoping perhaps that the new difficulty might 
prove a means for her to escape an adventure that 
no longer appeared romantic. 

But again she was doomed to .disappointment. 
Peg seized her sweater and hurriedly dragged it 
over her head 

"You know the bench by the spring-house 
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door?" she asked, her tousled locks emerging 
from the neck of the sweater. "Take him there, 
only go slow and give me time to get inside. 
There I can hear every word he says! It does 
n't appeal to my sense of honor, exactly, but if 
he 's all right, it can do no harm, and if he is n't, 
well — dll 's fair in war, and Be's happiness is a 
cause worth fighting for." 

"That's true!" exclaimed Betty, "and it will 
be a comfort to know you 're there. It 's a great 
idea." The girl's courage returned with the 
realization that under this plan she would have 
Peg near in case of need. 

"Then I 'm off by the back way. Take your 
time." And with this final admonition Peg clat- 
tered down the stairs. 

A moment or two later Betty, feeling very con- 
spicuous and alone, went out of the front door of 
the lodge and started up the driveway toward 
Denewood. She half hoped that the British cap- 
tain would have grown tired of waiting; but she 
saw him at once, his eyes fixed in her direction. 
At sight of her, he advanced quickly to meet her. 

"I thought you were never coming," were his 
first words, spoken with a hint of impatience. 
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"I come as soon as I can," Betty answered 
with as good an impersonation of Be as she could 
manage. 

"I am glad you are here, anyway," the man 
agreed more graciously, "but there is so much 
to explain, and so much to do after I have ex- 
plained, that I feel as if we had n't a minute to 
waste." 

"I am most anxious to 'ear what you 'ave to 
tell me," Betty faltered. She was indeed a good 
French scholar; but this gave her slight con- 
fidence that her impromptu imitation would be 
successful 

"I am anxious to tell you," the officer replied 
quickly ; "but first of all I must introduce myself. 
I am Captain Badger of the British Army and 
have come all the way from England to see you 
on an important and delicate mission. I tried to 
see you last night, but your cousin prevented me." 

"Ah, she could not 'ave understand" Betty mur- 
mured. 

"Perhaps not," answered Captain Badger, "but 
she seemed a most stubborn young person and I 
have no wish to meet her again. That, is why 
I asked you to come out here so that we might 
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not be interrupted Is there not some place 
where we can ^it down? My story is rather a 
long one/' 

This was playing directly into Betty's hands 
and she lost no time in taking advantage of it. 

"Ah, I know the very spot," she murmured. 
"It is by the spring-'ouse." 

"Good!" said Captain Badger, "let's hurry!" 
But this did not suit Betty's plans quite so well. 
She remembered P^'s instructions and did not 
hasten her steps to follow those of the impatient 
captain. 

"It is near, this spring-'ouse," she said with a 
smile. "We 'ave no need to run. If some one 
see us, they think there is a fire and will come too." 

"There 's something in that," Badger agreed, 
and slowed his strides to the measure of her 
rather deliberate pace. 

"You were in the war ?" Betty asked, to make 
conversation. 

"I was, Mademoiselle," he replied. "It is be- 
cause I was in the war that I am here now." 

She gave him a look of wonder that was not 
assumed. 

"I do not think I understand," said Betty. 
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"How does the war bring you to here?'* She 
held out her hand with a little foreign gesture she 
had often seen Be use« 

"Because it brought me to you with news. 
Mademoiselle," he replied. 

"And is there not the post and the telegraph ?*' 
Betty asked, growing more confident and at ease 
as she played her part. 

"Proof of good faith on both sides was neces- 
sary,'* he remarked, his tone hardening. 

For a moment Betty's heart sank. 

"My good faith," she half stuttered; "do you 
question it?" It seemed to her that this man 
walking at her side had known all along that she 
was not Beatrice de Soulange and was now pre- 
paring to punish her for the deception she had 
tried to impose upon him. 

"It is far from my thought to question your 
faith. Mademoiselle." His words brought the 
assurance Betty needed and she breathed more 
freely. 

They approached the spring-house, and Betty, 
with a glance at the summer-house, noted that 
there were several members of the faculty inside 
and never doubted that they were fully aware of 
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her and the uniformed man at her side* But she 
was too intent upon the part she was playing to 
speculate upon their comments/ if indeed they 
made any. 

"It is here," she said to the captain, indicating 
a bench. "We shall not be disturb'. It is an 
excellent place, yes?" 

The officer looked about him as if to assure 
himself that they could not be overheard. 

"Who are those people?" he asked, indicating 
the sun-parlor and measuring the distance be- 
tween the two small structures with his eye. 

"They are teachers of the school," Betty re- 
plied. "It is their own little 'ouse and the girls 
are not allowed there." 

"And they are out of ear-shot if we don't 
shout," murmured the British officer, half to him- 
self. "And this place," he added in a louder tone. 

"It is an or, oF, spring-'ouse that has not been 
use' for years and years," Betty answered. 

With a quick stride Captain Badger went to 
the door and Betty's heart sank like lead as she 
divined his intention. Was Peg about to be dis- 
covered? 

With a strong hand the captain lifted the latch 
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and pushed, but to Betty's delighted surprise it 
held firmly, and the man, evidently quite satisfied, 
turned to the bench, 

"Sit down, Mademoiselle," he said. "Let me 
explain my errand." 

Betty, in something of a flutter, complied with 
his request. 

"What would you tell me, Monsieur?" she 
asked. ^ 

"We will come to that in a moment," Captain 
Badger began, in a most businesslike tone as he 
too sat down ; "but first of all it is important that 
you should be assured that what I tell you has the 
authority of truth. I promised that I would 
make my good faith plain to you. My name and 
rank are of little moment, for this will set all 
your doubts at rest." While he was speaking he 
had put a hand into his pocket, and as he finished 
he held it out, palm upward, in front of Betty. 

Curiously she leaned forward to see what lay 
thereon. It was a heavy circle of gold set with a 
large sapphire upon which was carved the figure 
of a cupid. On each side of the central stone she 
caught the flash of diamonds. For an instant 
she held her breath, for though she had never 
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set eyes upon it before, she had read of it many 
times. 

"Captain Badger!" she cried, "it is the Sou- 
lange ring!" 

"Hush ! Not so loud," murmured the captain, 
and his hand closed upon the trinket with a snap. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

NEWS OF LOUIS DE SOULANGE 

PEG had arrived at the spring-house a little 
breathless from running. She came in 
from the back and slipped quickly inside, hoping 
that she had not been observed from the teacher's 
pavilion. Closing the door behind her, she 
strove to be as quiet as possible, but the hinges 
would creak in spite of her precautions. As she 
pushed, her hand came in contact with an old- 
fashioned bolt, which put an idea into her busy 
brain. 

"Humph! That's good," she thought. "If 
he is very suspicious, he might try the door." 
It took an effort to slip the rusty fastening, but 
she succeeded just as the murmur of voices out- 
side reached her. Trembling with excitement, 
she crouched down, wondering what would be 
the outcome of this adventure. 

Peg's heart gave a great thump of apprehen- 
sion as Captain Badger pressed his weight 
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against the door, but she smiled confidently and 
congratulated herself upon her forethought when 
she found it held solidly. Then she concen- 
trated all her attention upon the conversation 
taking place outside, from which she was separ- 
ated by only an inch or two of oak planking. She 
found that she could hear perfectly, and had not 
long to wait before Betty's exclamation of sur- 
prised consternation set her thoughts whirling, 

"The Soulange ring!" 

In a moment all her theories were upset Jack 
could not have seen the ring if this British cap- 
tain had it in his possession. All the conjectures 
she had evolved to explain her brother's desire 
for a description of the ancient heirloom ap- 
parently were wrong. 

On the other hand, here was evidence that the 
English officer must know something of Louis 
de Soulange. She held her breath, waiting anx- 
iously for the next words of those without. 

"This ring will prove to you, Mademoiselle, 
that I am in your brother's confidence. It was 
necessary to establish that fact before we oould 
proceed. You understand, do you not?" 

Betty, somewhat dismayed, nodded her head 
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To be suddenly confronted with that ring, which 
bad always seemed mysterious and unreal to her, 
was very disconcerting, but surely Louis would 
not have entrusted a relic so cherished to any but 
a friend. Also, she understood that the man be- 
side her had an important communication to make 
about the lost young Frenchman. What would 
it be ? She could not guess ; and in a vague way, 
she was a little frightened. The man^s frank 
assumption that she was Beatrice left her no de- 
fense should he discover his mistake. For a 
moment she was too troubled to utter a sound. 

She was relieved, however, to find Captain 
Badger placing a wholly unwarranted construc- 
tion upon her constraint. 

"Your emotion is natural," he said, in a sym- 
pathetic voice. "The silence that has sur- 
rounded your brother's disappearance must have 
been most painful Nothing is so hard to bear 
as uncertainty, and it is his wish, first of all, 
that you should be relieved of any further doubt. 
You will be rejoiced to learn. Mademoiselle, that 
he is alive.'* 

He ceased speaking and watched the girl be- 
side him narrowly, and Betty, conscious that 
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what had just been said would be of tremendous 
importance to Be, whom she was impersonating, 
summoned all her faculties to play her part con- 
vincingly. 

"Oh, I 'ave always known it ; yet I am so joy- 
ful," she murmured, looking straight before her. 
"I felt that he mus' be alive, and now — ^and 
now — '' She stopped, faltering, and, with a quick 
turn toward the captain, held out her hand to 
him. "How can I thank you ?" she said, with a 
little choke in her voice that was very well done 
indeed. 

"I am glad to have brought so welcome a mes- 
sage. Mademoiselle," the officer returned impres- 
sively ; but he could not hide a faint smile of sat- 
isfaction that, for an instant, showed his white, 
pointed teeth. 

He took the girl's proffered hand, but, dropping 
it at once, resumed his more businesslike tone. 

"Now that your mind is at rest. Mademoiselle," 
he went on, "I may say that Louis was most 
reluctant to give me this. But it was necessary 
in order that you should not question his having 
sent me." As he ended, he put the ring back in 
his pocket. 
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But why is he not here himself ?" asked Betty. 
What need was there of a messenger ?" 

You will understand the need when I tell you 
my story, which I will do as briefly as I can," 
Captain Badger began briskly. "You recall 
that on the night he disappeared Capitaine de 
Soulange had accomplished his purpose. That 
much was well known to the officers of the French 
Army. But what happened to him after that, 
only I and a few others in the world can reveal.*' 
"He was taken prisoner ?" Betty asked eagerly. 
She no longer needed to assume an interest to 
fit the role she was playing. Be herself could 
have been but little more thrilled by the prospect 
of a full revelation of what had befallen Louis. 
Betty was conscious that her romantic imaginings 
were being carried far beyond any point she could 
have invented. To be sure, she realized that at 
any moment Captain Badger might discover the 
deception that was being played upon him, and 
each time she was forced to move in the pre- 
carious game she was playing she felt as if she 
were walking along the edge of a precipice. Peg 
had prophesied thrills, and Peg had been right. 
"Capitaine de Soulange was taken prisoner," 
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Captain Badger's voice went on smoothly. "As 
he was returning, elated at having accomplished 
what he had set out to do, suddenly a cloth was 
thrown over his head and he was seized from 
behind. In a moment his arms were secured and 
he was captured, unharmed, without a blow being 
struck." 

"I am rejoice' that he was not hurt/* Betty 
murmured gratefully. 

"It was not intended that he should be hurt. 
Mademoiselle," the man continued. "Those who 
seized your brother were not enemies of war, al- 
though Louis naturally believed at first that he 
had fallen into the hands of the Germans ; which 
supposition disturbed him very little. 

**He must have known that his sister would be 
heart-broken!" Betty exclaimed. And her own 
heart stopped for an instant as she realized that 
she had forgotten the part she was playing. But 
Captain Badger, intent upon making a good im- 
pression in his recital, did not notice the slight 
slip, and the girl drew a deeper breath as he con- 
tinued. 

"Undoubtedly he did feel for his sister," the 
officer said, "but he was fully aware that the great 
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conflict was near its end and thought that word 
would be sent of his safety, in accordance with 
the usual etiquette observed toward the enemy by 
members of the aviation service, even among the 
Germans." 

"But nothing was heard from him?" Betty 
interrupted, with a gesture aimed to cotmteract 
the effect of her previous mistake. 

"Your brother was not a prisoner of war," the 
captain explained, a trifle impatiently. "He 
was not in the hands of the Germans, but of 
robbers." 

"Robbers!" echoed Betty astounded at this 
news. 

"Yes. A company of outcasts, recruited from 
all the armies, had seized him," Captain Badger 
returned. "They have a safe retreat and are 
ably led. While the war was on, they had plied 
their trade with little fear of being disturbed. 
Since then, they have been more circumspect, but 
so carefully are they hidden that it will be a long 
time yet before the band is broken up. Their 
plan is to seize a man who is rich and force him 
to buy his freedom. This, Louis de Soulange, in 
the beginning, refused to do." 
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"But how do you know all this ?" Betty asked. 
She was losing her romantic interest in this nar- 
rative and beginning to appreciate the more sin- 
ister aspect of the tale she was hearing. More- 
over, a half -formed doubt of this voluble young 
man began to take shape in her mind. 

But Captain Badger was not disconcerted in 
the slightest by this direct question; indeed, his 
answer came so readily that it must have been 
anticipated. 

"Because I, too, Mademoiselle, was a captive," 
he said plausibly. "They found me a lean fowl 
and hardly worth plucking,'' he went on with a 
laugh. "If it had been otherwise — if I could 
have furnished the means myself, you may be 
sure I should not have crossed the ocean to seek 
help for my friend, Louis de Soulange." 

He spoke with a fine air of sincerity, and for 
the moment Betty questioned her growing doubts 
of him ; but his next words brought these crowd- 
ing back into her thoughts. 

"But, seeing that I am poor," he went on, after 
an instant's pause, "I am forced to come to you, 
Louis's sister, for the money necessary to obtain 
his release." 
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It was now plain what the man wanted^ and 
the spirit of frugality and thrift that Betty had 
inherited from her Powell ancestors was up in 
arms at once. Instinctively she mistrusted his 
motives, and the secrecy with which he had gone 
about the business confirmed her suspicions. 
Moreover, all the family knew that Beatrice had 
arrived in America very short of funds ; and al- 
though she seemed to suggest that her brother 
had plenty, it was a subject upon which the 
French girl rarely spoke. 

Rapidly these thoughts passed through Betty's 
mind and led her suddenly to a surprising con- 
clusion. She fancied that Captain Badger was 
aware of her identity and was endeavoring to 
work upon her S3rmpathies in order to obtain some 
of the Powell money for his own ends. For the 
moment she was ready to disbelieve everything 
he said, even his statement that Louis was alive. 
On the other hand, she felt that perhaps there 
was information to be gained, and she made an 
effort to conceal her distrust. 

"But I 'ave no money," she said at last, discon- 
solately. 

"You have no money !" the man exclaimed, and 
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the girl recognized for the first time a ring of sin- 
cerity in his utterance. 

"I 'ave no money at all," she repeated, shaking 
her head sorrowfully, 

"Then you did n't bring the strong box with 
you ?" Captain Badger questioned, looking keenly 
at the girl beside him. 

"No, I did not," Betty replied positively. To 
be sure she had n't the slightest idea now what 
the man was talking about; but she had seen 
ever)rthing Be had brought with her on the day 
of her arrival at the lodge, and there was noth- 
ing resembling a strong box among her scanty 
belongings. 

"Then where did you hide it, Mademoiselle?" 
the captain demanded, *his voice shaking a little, 
whether from anger or disappointment, Betty 
could not tell. 

Here was a question that was wholly out of her 
power to answer. Be had never mentioned any 
strong box, and though such a thing might easily 
exist, its whereabouts was as unknown to Betty 
as to the officer who sought it. 

But Betty was not yet ready to betray igno- 
rance of a matter Beatrice would, presumably, 
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have knowledge of. She was very near the edge 
of the precipice, and a false step would certainly 
send her tumbling. She wanted to avoid a direct 
answer to his last question ; and while she paused, 
the captain, attributing her hesitation to other 
causes, spoke again. 

"I see you do not trust me," he said, with a 
shade of reproach in his voice, "nor can I alto- 
gether blame you. I told Louis it was asking too 
much. But he said to me, — and I quote his very 
words. Mademoiselle, — Take the ring, my dear 
George, and that will show her that I have entire 
faith in you. My sister loves me, and she will 
count money but a little thing when weighed 
against my life.' On that assurance I have come 
to you." 

Captan Badger strove to convey a feeling of 
deep sincerity in his words; but Betty, wholly 
unable to satisfy his demands, also continued to 
hold her doubt of him. 

"Again let me see the ring," she said, and held 
out her hand for it. 

Captain Badger would not give it into her 
hands, but held it in his own fingers for her 
inspection. 
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"But I wish it/' the girl insisted "It is a ring 
of my family. You *ave no right to keep it." 

"I am sorry, but there I must differ with you/' 
Captain Badger answered. "It was given to me 
in trust. Either it must fulfil its mission or I 
must return it to the man who placed it in my 
hands.*' With a gesture of finality he returned 
it to his pocket. 

"Oh, I see!" Betty said, rising. "For the ring 
I must tell you where the strong box is 4dden ? 
Is that it?" 

"Exactly, Mademoiselle!" The man's teeth 
flashed as he stood up beside her. 

"So it is I who must do all the trusting !" Betty 
raised her voice, giving rein to her growing feel- 
ing of resentment. "I am to give you I know not 
how much, to pay a ransom the amount of which 
you do not tell me. Non! Non! NonI That is 
my only answer. Monsieur!" 

Captain Badger, fully expecting that his re- 
quest would be complied with sooner or later, fell 
back a pace, wholly disconcerted. It was as if a 
gentle butterfly had suddenly pounced upon his 
hand and bitten it. For an instant he could find 
no word to say, and Betty made a motion to leave 
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him which brought her beside the door of the 
spring-house. 

"Mademoiselle!" he cried, hurriedly going to 
her side, "I beg you will not act so hastily. The 
ransom demanded is three hundred thousand 
francs. It was my intention, of course, to carry 
the box to Louis so that he might pay these 
brigands and keep what remained." 

"Well," remarked Betty, shrewdly, entirely off 
her guard, "I 'm only a girl ; but even I can see 
what a silly idea that is." 

For an instant Badger cast a suspicious glance 
at her. 

"Mademoiselle speaks English like an Ameri- 
can," he said significantly. 

Betty, though her heart beat like a trip ham- 
mer, threw up her head gamely. 

"Always, since I am a child, I speak English," 
she retorted. "And now that I am in America, 
I improve. But what matters that? You must 
find a better plan, Captain Badger, than to sen' 
into the clutches of these robbers more than they 
ask." 

"There is much in what you say," Badger 
answered soothingly; "but how can we possibly 
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arrange it? You, Mademoiselle, are here; the 
box — is in France. The bandits have a limited 
patience, and, although I regret to say it, con- 
finement is bad, even for the best of constitu- 
tions." 

"Is — is Louis ill?" asked Betty. Even while 
she pretended to be his sister, Betty was conscious 
that, in speaking his name, she was being very 
familiar with a marquis. 

"I can hardly say that he is ill," Captain 
Badger replied ; "at least he was not when I left. 
Indeed, my chief fear is that he will grow tired 
of waiting and make some reckless attempt to 
escape. In which case I would not give that for 
his life." The officer snapped his fingers impres- 
sively. 

"But he will wait till you return," Betty in- 
sisted. 

"It is to be hoped so," Badger rejoined, with 
slight conviction in his tone, "if I am not too long 
delayed. But if I should go back empty- 
handed — " He paused, with a significant shrug 
of his shoulders. 

"Nothing should be done hastily," Betty re- 
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plied with firmness. "I must 'ave advice in this 
matter. I am only a school-girl, and — " 

"My dear Mademoiselle," Badger cut in 
sharply, "if you talk of seeking advice, then I 
must bid you good-day. I know the uselessness 
of talk in a matter of this kind. Sooner or later 
it gets into the hands of the police; and when it 
does, I warn you that instead of saving your 
brother, you will be sending him to his death. 
No, Mademoiselle, I cannot help you if it is your 
purpose to take others into your confidence. Let 
us come to an understanding. Tell me what I 
ask, or let us end the affair here and now." 

He spoke so resolutely that Betty was shaken 
in her conviction that he sought money for him- 
self and cared not at all for Louis de Soulange. 
Yet in some way ^he must temporize. At the 
moment she could only repeat the ^'Non! Non! 
Nonr she had uttered so steadfastly, because 
she had no knowledge of the box he asked for. 
But she did not dare dismiss the man entirely. 
She wished she could talk to Peg for a moment 
and consult her as to what was to be done; but 
of course that was impossible. 
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1 tell you," she said, coming to a sudden reso- 
lution, "it is one thing to spen* money to save a 
brother ; but it is quite another to throw it away 
and get nothing in return. I 'ave never before 
seen you. It is right that you give me time to 
consider what it is best I do. If you insist, then 
we are at an end ; but I would like to think well of 
this." 

"Fve no objection to your thinking," the cap- 
tain replied rather roughly. "It's talking I 
won't have. Give me your word that you will 
tell no one of what has passed between us." 

"I regret that I may not speak of it and so fin' 
advice; but if you 'ave objection, then I mus' 
keep silent. I give you my word. Monsieur." 
Betty could hardly resist the impulse to turn and 
grin at the spring-house door. 

"Very well," Captain Badger agreed, with no 
very good grace, "to-morrow, at this time, I will 
be here to meet you, and, till after that meeting, 
you must promise not to reveal the information I 
have given you." 

"I 'ave already given you my word, Monsieur," 
Betty replied with dignity. 

"Word of honor ?" he insisted. 
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"Parole d'honneur!" Betty answered, and 
started away. 

As they neared the lodge, Captain Badger, as 
if he regretted his insistence, spoke half apologet- 
ically. 

"I know that a Soulange will keep her word," 
he said, "but I feel so strongly about this that I 
must again impress upon you the great need for 
secrecy. Remember, it is all for Louis's sake. 
Grood-by till to-morrow. Mademoiselle." 

He held out a friendly hand, but Betty dropped 
him a stiff little courtesy. 

''Au revoir. Monsieur," she murmured with her 
best French intonation, and ran off, to disappear 
through the front door. 
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PEG AND BETTY TALK IT OVER 

BETTY had scarcely entered the lodge when 
* Peg, having skirted the drive and kept the 
shrubbery between herself and Captain Badger, 
rushed panting into the house. Her cheeks were 
scarlet and her eyes dancing. 

"You 're the dandy little actress !" she cried, 
bubbling over with excitement. "I did n't know 
you could do it. Come in here and let 's talk." 
She dragged Betty into the living-room, closed 
all the doors, and flopped down on the sofa. 

"Sit, O tragedy queen, and let's see where 
we 're at. My poor head 's buzzing !" 

"I gave the word of a Soulange that I would n't 
tell an)rthing," Betty said demurely, taking her 
place beside her cousin. She was still under the 
spell of her recent experiences and had not quite 
shaken off the feeling that she was playing a part. 

"That 's all right," Peg answered complacently. 
"You don't have to tell anything. I heard every 
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word of it. You promised not to reveal what he 
told you. I noticed that particularly; but that 
does n't prevent you from discussing it with me/' 

"Are you sure of that, Peg?" Betty demanded 
hopefully. She was anxious to talk, if she could 
do so without breaking her promise. "Of 
course," she went on, becoming more and more 
the normal Betty, "he never suspected that you 
were in the spring-house, and thought that if I 
did n't tell anybody what he said to me, I could n't 
discuss it." 

"Exactly!" agreed Peg. "But as long as I 
know the facts already, you 're not betraying any 
confidences. Now let 's get down to business." 
Peg wriggled into the corner of the sofa and 
wrinkled her forehead, preparatory to deep thinks 
ing. 

"It is quite plain that the man wants money !" 
Betty declared. 

"There's no doubt about it. He said so," 
Peg agreed. "But the question is, how are we 
going to get it for him ?" 

"Why, I shouldn't think of giving him any- 
thing," Betty protested vehemently. "We have 
no proof but his word — " 
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'There 's the ring," Peg interrupted "He 
must have gotten that from Louis de Soulange/' 

"How do you know he did?" Betty argued. 
"He may have found it. It might have been 
lost." 

"That's possible, but very unlikely," Peg 
answered. "Besides, suppose he had found it, 
how would he have known it was the Soulange 
ring?" 

"He said he was a friend," Betty put in ; but 
seeing that this suggestion was Contrary to her 
previous statement, she added, "I don't believe 
it, though." 

**I 'm not sure," Peg mused. "There Vere 
times when I thought he was telling the truth, 
and times when I did n't believe a word he said. 
There 's certainly a strong box somewhere ; but 
of course you can't tell him where it is, because 
you don't know." 

"I should n't if I did know," Betty insisted. 

"I would," Peg said evenly. 

"But that would be perfectly foolish !" Betty 
exclaimed heatedly. "We have nothing to prove 
he would n't just take the money and keep it and 
never go near Louis." 
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We 'd have to take that risk/' Peg replied. 
We could try, of course, to get some guarantee 
out of this Captain Badger, though I don't be- 
lieve he 'd give us any. But there 's no use talk- 
ing about that till we find out where the box 



is." 



"Do you suppose Be knows anything about 
it?" Betty asked. 

"I should n't wonder," Peg replied. "It seems 
quite probable to me that, during the war, Louis 
would want to have a lot of ready money hidden 
away somewhere for Be's sake, in case everything 
went to smash. Of course, it was put away care- 
fully so that the Germans couldn't find it." 

"That 's so," Betty admitted. "And the only 
way Captain Badger could know of its existence 
would be from Louis. Maybe he 's telling the 
truth after all." 

"The thing that doesn't seem right to me," 
Peg remarked slowly, "is this tale about a band 
of outcasts. He talked as if they were capturing 
officers by the dozen and making them pay ran- 
soms. If that were true, the whole band would 
have so much money they would n't know what 
to do with it. Why should they bother to send all 
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the way to America ? If I were a bandit^ I 'd 
do things quicker than that." 

"I never thought of being a bandit," Betty 
remarked "It must be rather exciting." 

"And there 's another thing," Peg continued, 
without heeding her cousin's words, "if there 
were as many people getting themselves ransomed 
as this captain says there are, you 'd think some 
of them would get together and go after the 
brigands, wouldn't you? They'd know where 
they were hiding and — " 

"Why of course they would!" Betty inter- 
rupted, as this idea impressed itself upon her. 
"I said all the time he was n't telling the truth." 

"But then you see," Peg went on, trying to 
think the matter out logically, "it is n't improb- 
able that Louis de Soulange is really being held 
for a ransom, though there may not be any band 
at all." 

"That doesn't make sense," Betty put in, 
quite bewildered for the moment. "There's 
either a band of robbers or there is n't. That 's 
positive !" 

"Oh, no, it is n't," Peg retorted promptly. "It 
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doesn't take a band to hold one man. Two or 
three could do it easily, and keep watch day and 
night." 

"That 's so," Betty admitted reluctantly. "I 
believe you *re right. I thought all the time there 
was something in what Captain Badger was 
saying." 

"And if there are only two or three men mixed 
up in it," Peg went on, as if talking to herself, 
"then they did n't capture this British officer, as 
he says they did ; in which case, how does he come 
to know all about it? That 's what 's bothering 
mer 

She paused a moment, and Betty looked at her 
with growing admiration. She could n't see 
where Peg's line of reasoning was carrying her, 
but they seemed to be arriving somewhere. 

"Louis might have sent him word and asked for 
help," Betty suggested. 

"Then Captain Badger would have said so," 
Peg returned, "instead of which he tells you he 
was a victim of these brigands. There's only 
one way I can figure it out." 

"What's that?" asked Betty, eagerly. 
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''Captain Badger himself is the one who has 
kidnapped Louis de Soulange/' announced Peg 
with conviction. 

"You mean — ^you mean that h^s a brigand," 
stuttered Betty, "and that I Ve been talking to 
him ?" 

"Sure r replied Peg. "The more I think of it, 
the more certain I am." 

"Oh dear, oh dear !" Betty began half tearfully, 
emitting a sobbing laugh at the same time. "I Ve 
been sitting with a robber and a bandit, and I 
never guessed it, I should have died of fright if 
I M known it — and to-morrow I Ve promised to 
talk to him again and — ^and — But I can't do it. 
Peg. Can't you see I can't do it? It would be 
awful and — " 

"Hold on!" cried P^, starting to rise. "If 
you 're going to have hysterics, I '11 have to pour 
water on your giddy head. Stop giggling !" 

Peg's threat had the desired effect, and Betty 
pulled herself together. 

"All the same, I sha'n't meet him to-morrow — 
I just could n't!" 

"We '11 cross that bridge when we come to it," 
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Peg replied comfortably. "Meanwhile, we'll 
have to find out from Be where that strong box 
is, without letting her know what for. And that 
isn't going to be very easy." 

"I think you ought to talk it over with Father 
before you do anything els^," Betty suggested 
practically. "We would have no right to hand 
over any Soulange valuables.'' 

Peg nodded her head in agreement. 

"Of course," she said, "but I have n't had any 
time. I did telephone him this morning before 
you were up, and I told Captain Badger to go to 
see him ; but you see he did n't go, and I 'm trying 
to get it straightened out in my head before I 
begin to talk it over with Cousin Bart. But 
whatever happens, we can't shout about it over 
the 'phone. Be would be sure to come in right in 
the middle of it. Cousin Bart will have to meet 
us somewhere." 

"He 's always home early on Saturday, so we 
can see him over there — outside somewhere, 
where we won't get flu. That would be better 
than having him come here," Betty said, rising. 

"Don't you want to tell him about it?" Peg 
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inquired, as they moved together toward the door 
on their way to the telephone in the hall. "It 
is n't all my party, you know." 

"I can't/' Betty returned. "I 've promised not 
to." 

"That 's so," Peg agreed. "All right. I '11 
see if he won't send over for us. Now you run 
upstairs and entertain Be while I 'm talking. We 
don't want her to hear what 's going on. We 
just can't run the risk yet." 

Betty ran up the stair, and Peg took down the 
telephone receiver. She had a thorough realiza- 
tion of the seriousness of the situation and was 
more than ready to shift the responsibility upon 
older shoulders ; but she thought it entirely prob- 
able that the fate of Louis de Soulange would be 
determined by the way Captain Badger was 
treated, and, had she possessed the amount of the 
ransom demanded, her inclination would have 
been to hand it to the man at once. But she felt 
also the force of Betty's contention that they had 
no way of holding the officer to his word. Prob- 
ably her Cousin Bart would know how to meet 
that difficulty, and she was most anxious to lay 
the entire matter before him. 
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She was connected with Mr. Powell's office 
promptly, but was surprised by the information 
that he had already gone home. 

"Is n't that rather unusual ?" she asked. 

"I don't think he was feeling very well," came 
the answer, and with a "Thank you," Peg rang 
off. 

"Be is n't in her room," Betty said, as she re- 
turned to Peg. "What did Father say?" 

"He 's gone home," Peg replied. "They said 
he was n't feeling very well." 

"I believe he *s got the flu now !" cried Betty, 
and, as if in confirmation of this presentiment, 
Selma came into the hall. 

"Oh, you are there!" exclaimed the maid. 
"There are messages. Miss Travers, she has 
gone to Chestnut Hill. They send for her be- 
cause Mr. Powell, he is in bed with this flu. The 
nurse have it herself very much. These nurses 
they are no good !" 

"Oh, poor Mother!" cried Betty, in dismay. 

Peg was quite as sympathetic, but she could n't 
help wondering a little what would happen now 
that Mr. Powell could not be consulted in regard 
to Be's affair's. Who else was there to whom she 
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could go for advice? The two older Powell boys 
were at college. Mr. Powell's partner was an 
invalid who had not been active in the business 
for years; and she could think of no one else, 
on whose advice she could rely, whom she felt 
free to call upon. 

And to-morrow, in twenty-four hours. Captain 
Badger would expect to receive his answer. 

"Oh, Betty," she murmured, "what are we 
going to do?" 
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CHAPTER XVI 

BEATRICE BEGINS EXPLORING 

WHEN Beatrice, on hearing the door of the 
spring-house being pushed open, had 
allowed the trap-door above her head to settle 
gently in place, she crouched down upon the nar- 
row step. She could hear a muffled footfall upon 
the paving, the faint creak of the rusty door 
hinges, and then all was silent. 

She sat for a time quite motionless, with her 
ears strained to catch further sounds. Not hear- 
ing an)rthing, she fell to speculating as to her 
future course. She would, of course, tell Peg 
at once, and together they would set about their 
exploration at the first opportunity that offered; 
but until this was accomplished, she wished to 
run no risk of her discovery being made public, 
for in that case it would get to the knowledge of 
Miss Maple, who. Be was sure, would take 
prompt measures to stop their investigations. 
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The more she considered the matter, the more 
determined she became to He concealed until she 
could escape undetected. 

As she sat trying to make up her mind that 
whoever had come into the spring-house must 
have gone again, so quiet was it, she became 
aware of the distant murmur of voices. The 
sound came very faintly, ceasing for a moment, 
only to begin again a moment later. By most 
attentive listening she concluded it was a man 
who spoke oftenest; but she could not catch a 
syllable of his words or the reply to them. Noth- 
ing but a gentle humming came to her, and she 
concluded that whoever the speakers were they 
had remained outside of the house. 

"It must be two of the gardeners," she thought 
to herself; "they won't stay long." And she 
settled herself to wait patiently till they went 
away. 

But the voices droned on and Beatrice began to 
grow cramped by her position. She gazed down 
and became aware of a gray blur at the bottom of 
the steps, as if a wandering ray of light had 
strayed in to brighten the gloom of the tunnel. 
Also, now that her eyes had grown accustomed to 
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the darkness, she could see that the floor of the 
passage was only a few feet below her, and her 
curiosity was aroused once more. As long as 
she was forced to remain hidden, there wais no 
reason why she should not do a little exploring 
by herself, and, with many precautions against 
making a noise, she half -lowered herself down 
the two or three steps to the bottom. Then she 
stood up and btmiped her head against the roof. 

^^Ma foiy' was her mental exclamation, ^'this 
was not made for tall men like me!" And she 
rubbed the spot that for a moment ached sharply. 

Then she looked about her, trying to distin- 
guish something of her surroundings, but there 
was not enough light to see anything clearly. 
The dim gra)mess seemed to come from a point 
farther along the narrow passage and she ad- 
vanced toward it. 

With bowed head, and hands stretched out 
before her, she moved cautiously, feeling 
carefully with her feet before she ventured to 
take a forward step. Slowly she progressed 
until she came at length to the spot of greatest 
illumination. 

Even here Be could make out little save a 
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flight of stone steps leading up to another door 
that seemed shadowy and unsubstantial in the 
gloom. 

She stopped a moment and looked up, trying 
to get her bearings and to calculate where she 
might be now in relation to the big house. The 
faint light she saw came through slits in the 
masonry that were almost filled with the accumu- 
lated dust of years. Evidently these openings 
could not be underground, and she argued that 
they must be in the massive walls of Denewood 
itself, in which case she had traversed the distance 
from the spring-house to the mansion, and from 
here on would mount to the second story until 
she came out in the shallow space behind the hobs 
in the nursery fireplace which her little ancestress 
Peggy Travers had found. 

Beatrice was uncertain whether to go on or to 
wait till she could explore the place thoroughly 
with her cousin, but the steps seemed to invite her 
to climb them and, thinking just to peep at what 
lay behind the door, she mounted them cautiously. 

It grew darker as she went up, and when her 
groping hands met a barrier across her path she 
was forced to depend almost wholly on her sense 
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of touch. Finding nothing but rough planks 
under her fingers, she felt about for a knob or 
handle with which to open the heavy door. But 
she could discover nothing of the sort. 

''I mus' push it/' she thought, but the stout 
timbers refused to yield to her efforts. 

"Hum!" murmured Be, puzzled, "per'aps it is 
not a door at all, but a built-up partition, cutting 
off the passage from the house." 

This idea seemed so very probable that the 
girl felt a sharp sensation of disappointment, but 
she rallied her courage, determined not to be cast 
down too quickly. 

"I mus' 'ave a light," she said to herself, "then 
it will be all right." 

She turned and went down slowly to start on 
her return journey underground. But this time 
she had her back to the faint rays coming in 
through the slits, and ahead of her the passage 
was jet black. Step by step she picked her way 
until at length she came to an abrupt stop against 
a wall. Realizing that she must have reached the 
end, she f tmibled around in the darkness till she 
found a stair leading up. 

Carefully she climbed, lifting her head with 
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caution until her hair brushed lightly against the 
roof; then she held her breath, listened intently 
for the sound of the voice that had kept her in 
hiding. All was still. The speakers, whoever 
they might be, had evidently gone, and Beatrice 
decided that now was the time for her to make 
her escape unseen. 

She raised her arms and pushed against the 
stones above her head, expecting to lift the little 
door easily; but nothing moved, and the girl, 
bracing her feet against the narrow steps, pushed 
harder, only to feel the same rigidity. In a sud- 
den panic, Beatrice thrust upward with all her 
might, but still no door opened; and after a 
period of useless and frantic effort, she sank 
breathless in a little heap on the rough stones. 

"I am caught," she murmured in despair, "and 
nobody knows where to look for me." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

MISS HITTY GORGAS 

IT was for a moment only that despair took 
possession of Beatrice when she found her- 
self trapped in the passage under the spring- 
house. 

"There must be some way out," she said to 
herself, and lifted her head bravely. 

She was not the sort of a girl to become panic- 
stricken and so to lose her wits as to be helpless. 
•Her experiences during the grim days of the con- 
flict in France had made her self-reliant. On 
many occasions she had been the one person in the 
old chateau who had remained calm when rumors 
of the approach of the Germans threatened to 
demoralize the entire household. Not until the 
walls had begun to tumble about their ears under 
a vicious bombardment, did Beatrice lose control 
of those about her. Four years of war had 
strengthened in her the courage traditional in the 
Soulange family, and the circumstances of her 
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present position served to stimulate her into 
quickly setting about the task of freeing herself. 

"There must be some way out/' she repeated, 
more positively than before, and once again 
pushed vainly on the little door above her head. 
Then she collected herself and tried to reason out 
a possible explanation of her predicament. How 
could it be that the trap, which opened so easily 
from above, seemed absolutely immovable from 
below? 

"There must be a secret lock," she concluded, 
and with this thought in mind, she passed her 
hand over the under surface of the flooring, but 
her fingers could not even find the cracks in the 
masonry where the square block of stone fitted 
into the opening. 

"If I am to get out, it must be at the other 
end," she murmured, and scrambled down to the 
bottom of the passage. 

She made her way back through the tunnel, 
climbed the narrow stair, and stood once more 
before the shadowy barrier. With all her 
strength she pressed against the heavy planking, 
but it resisted her utmost efforts. Satisfied that 
nothing could be gained by this method, she again 
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sought a handle which she might turn; but as 
before, her fingers found nothing of the sort, and 
fear crept into her heart as the conviction grew 
that this was not a door, but a stout partition. 

For a moment or two Be was near to giving up ; 
but with a determined shake of her head, she 
repeated the words to herself that had given her 
courage before. 

"There must be some way out," she murmured, 
and again set herself to finding a means of escape. 

High above her, and quite beyond reach, was 
a narrow slit in the masonry, which admitted a 
pale, uncertain light. Beatrice looked up at it, 
but could see no hope in that direction. It might 
serve as a vent to the sound of her voice if she 
called for help ; but the girl, as yet, had no inten- 
tion of summoning aid and by so doing betraying 
the secret of the passage. 

"I shall 'ave to be very hungry before I shout," 
she told herself determinedly. 

Her thoughts turned back to the square trap 
leading into the spring-house, and she made a 
half -involuntary movement as if to go back there 
to try once more to open it; but although she 
felt sure that a means had been provided for 
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an exit at that point, she was certain that, without 
a light, her efforts would be futile. 

This led her to a speculation as to why the 
passage had been built at all. Of course, there 
had been a purpose behind its construction. It 
was not meant as a place for children to play in 
nor as an interesting and mysterious tunnel used 
only to surprise people. Probably it had been 
planned originally as a means of sending a mes- 
senger to secure assistance in case the house was 
attacked by Indians. 

But an enemy having discovered the entrance 
through the spring-house, it became necessary to 
put up a barrier in the passageway itself. Yet it 
was equally necessary that a friend should have 
a clear road into the house, or the tunnel would be 
of little service. 

So arguing to herself, Beatrice arrived at the 
conclusion that a means of getting through the 
solid planking must exist, and she tried to re- 
member all she had read of the passage in the 
Denewood books. 

"My great ancestress called it the ^Mouse's 
Hole' '' she said half aloud, then chuckled softly 
to herself as a new idea entered her mind : it was 
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a little toad that had showed her the way in; 
perhaps a mouse would show her the way out. 

"If I sit very still, perhaps one will come/' she 
thought, but after a few moments of silence she 
grew restless. "What should I do if I were a 
mouse?'' she asked herself, and then answered her 
own question : "I should find a crack under the 
door." 

She knelt and felt along the bottom of the 
planking. Yes, there was an inch or more of 
space between it and the top step. 

"But I am too big a mouse to get out there," 
she told herself ; yet at that moment she made a 
discovery. 

This top step was considerably wider than the 
others and, instead of being stone, was wood. 

"Now why is that?" Beatrice asked herself, 
realizing that here was a significant fact that en- 
couraged investigation. 

Eagerly she felt along the edge just underneath 
the barrier, and presently her fingers came in 
contact with what, after a moment or two, she 
concluded must be hinges. For an instant she 
was puzzled, then with a cry of surprise and 
<lelight, she seized the front of the step and pulled 
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upward With astonishing ease it lifted and, 
like the lid of a box, folded back against the heavy 
planking that barfed her way. 

"Ah, now perhaps the hole is big enough for 
such a mouse as I,'' Beatrice said excitedly, and 
started to crawl under. 

But, to her surprise, she found another step 
leading down and, after that, still another, so that, 
by bending a little, she was able to pass beneath 
the heavy planks ; and in a pace or two she again 
found stone steps going up. 

"Had I not thought of what a mouse would do, 
I should still be trapped,'^ Bdatrice murmured as 
she looked ahead, where she was relieved to find 
that there was more light. And, with a feeling 
that her path was now clear, she hurried on 
rapidly, conscious that she was safely inside the 
walls of the big house and ascending to the 
second floor. 

Again the passage grew dark, and presently she 
stood on a level space. In front of her was a 
wall of blackness, and she stopped, putting forth 
her hands before she took a hesitating step. 
Then suddenly she halted abruptly for, with ex- 
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traordinary clearness, the sound of girls' voices 
came to her. 

"My dear, I didn't have your algebra," one 
said; and another answered rather pettishly, 
"Well, somebody has it !'' 

"It's probably downstairs in the study," the 
first girl replied. "Come on. The dormitory is 
no place for your books anyhow, my child." 

Beatrice heard the girls go out of the room, and 
then all was silent again. 

"I am behind that fireplace," she said to her- 
self. The sound of human voices had brought 
her a sense of being back in the world again, and 
the anxiety she had felt in the passage was gone. 
She smiled as she took another step forward. It 
would be a great tale to tell Peg. 

"But I 'm not out yet," Beatrice reminded her- 
self, and at that moment her outstretched hand 
came in contact with another barrier. 

But this time she had no difficulty. At her 
first pressure, the door opened and let in a broad 
beam of light. Beatrice, blinking, was looking 
into the dormitory, which had been the nursery in 
the old days of Denewood. 
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Her first impulse was to dart out of the passage 
with a deep breath of thankfulness; but an in- 
stant's reflection showed her that it would be wise 
not to appear too abruptly. If there were any 
girls in the room she would probably frighten 
them into hysterics and at the same time betray 
her secret. 

She listened and, hearing nothing, peeped into 
the room. It was empty and, pulling the door 
tight shut behind her, she stepped through the 
fireplace. She was free ! 

But she was now face to face with another 
difficulty. If she met any of teachers, she 
would seemingly stand convicted of disobeying 
Miss Maple's rule that no day-scholars should go 
upstairs in Maple Hall; while if she ran hastily 
down to the big hall, the girls there could not fail 
to see her and draw the same inference. 

For a moment she hesitated, then, forgetting 
that Miss Maple had gone to town, she deter- 
mined to go to her at once and plead guilty of 
having broken the rule. 

With this in mind, she crossed the corridor to 
the door of Miss Maple's sitting-room and 
knocked. 
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A voice bade her come in and she entered, ex- 
pecting to see the schoolmistress. 

Instead, a round-faced, red-haired little woman 
was standing in front of a skirt-board set on the 
backs of two chairs sponging a dress that was 
spread out upon it. She nodded brightly at the 
sight of Beatrice. 

"Looking for Miss Maple, honey ?'^ she asked 
briskly. "My, but you *re dusty ! You 'd better 
let me brush you off."* She picked up a whisk 
and started to work without waiting for consent. 
"Now about Miss Maple — ^thank goodness she 
ain't here. She 's a good woman. There ain't a 
mite of doubt she *s the salt of the earth, but she 
does fidget me terrible. My land, I *m just as 
much an old maid as she is, and I 've got as good 
a right to be a fuss-budget. What was it you 
wanted, an)rway? Maybe I can find it for you. 
Miss Maple ain't coming back till after dinner. 
I know, because she paid me for my week before 
she left. I 'm Hitty Gorgas. Good old family, 
but come down in the world. I do sewin' by the 
day. T won't be a mite of trouble to get you 
an)rthing you 're looking for." 

Hitty Gorgas was known all over Germantown 
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as a fine worker, with a tongue that was hung in 
the middle and wagged at both ends. In fact, it 
was openly said if she had no one to listen 
to her, she talked to herself rather than be silent. 
And Hitty would have been the last to deny this. 

B6 had never heard of Hitty, but her words 
had started a new train of thought in the girFs 
mind. In an instant her determination was taken 
and she entered the room, closing the door behind 
her. 

This was her chance to search for the sixpence 
in Miss Maple*s own stronghold, and she meant 
to seize it, no matter what penalty she incurred. 

"I am Beatrice de Soulange," she began abrupt- 
ly. "A cousin to this house." 

"Land sakes !" Miss Hitty put in, "I am glad to 
see you. I know all about you. I know all about 
every family in Germantown. The Wisters and 
the Darraghs and the Gummys and the Morrises 
and the Carpenters and the Chews and every- 
body. I can tell you all about them from way 
back — ^which was Tories in the Revolution and 
how they Ve stood in every war since then." 

"In such case," said Be, "you know how the 
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luck of this house was lost. I do not need to tell 
you. But you do not know how much I want to 
find it, for when I do, I think my cousins come 
once more to their home to live, perhaps." 

Miss Hitty interrupted again. 

"You came to ask Miss Maple to let you look 
for it?" she asked; then, without waiting for an 
answer: "I see. Go right ahead, my dear. It 
won't do anybody a mite of harm." 

Be hesitated for a moment, then she shook her 
head. 

"No," she said firmly, "I did not come to ask. 
Already Miss Maple 'ave say it is a nonsense and 
forbid that we come up the stairs ; but now I am 
here, I mean to hunt, because she is not at *ome 
to stop me. And you must not tell me that I 
may, so that it is all my own blame." 

Miss Hitty looked at the girl with dancing eyes. 

"I like your grit," she said. "And I can tell 
you this much — I can feel for those who ain't so 
rich as they once was. I 'd a heap sight rather 
see the Traverses back in this place than have the 
school here, even though the school does put plums 
in my pudding." 
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With which words she set busily to work at 
her task of cleaning Miss Maple's gowns, and B6 
started her inspection of the room. 

It was not large, for Denewood, but it was 
pleasant and cosy. The walls were wainscoted 
to a height of four feet in white painted wood. 
Above this hung sconces, several samplers, two 
silhouettes, and a minature in wax. The furni- 
ture was chintz-covered mahogany. There was 
a card-table, a desk, a sofa, and various book- 
cases. The floor was made of narrow oak planks, 
with a pattern around the edge fashioned from 
the same wood laid at a different angle. 

She pressed her hands down into the space 
between the back and the seat of the sofa, while 
Miss Hitty looked up in the air speculatively. 

"The chairs and that sofa have sure been done 
over a lot of times," she remarked. "It don't do 
a mite of harm to look at it; but I can't think 
there 's much left of the old piece 'cept the wood- 
work. That portrait you 're looking at, they say 
was little Marjory Travers. P^ always seemed 
to me to favor her." 

"It does look like Peg," B6 asserted. She had 
taken the wax miniature from its hook and car- 
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ried it to the light, where she thoroughly exam- 
ined it. "It is very pretty." 

She hung it up again and went over to a sam- 
pler. The verse embroidered on it was : 

When I was young and in my Prime 
You see how well I spent my Time, 

And by my sampler you may see 
What care my Mother took of me 

This was surmounted by a number of fearsome 
animals and signed, "Marjory Travers, her 
work," while beneath the signature were bands 
made of various intricate stitches and patterns. 

"I can embroider a little, but not so well as 
this," Be said. 

"And the child who made that was probably 
half your age," Miss Hitty told her. "For my 
part, I *m thankful that samplers had gone out of 
style before my day. Seein' that I have to spend 
most of my time now prickin' my fingers with a 
needle, it 's just as well I did n't learn to hate it 
before I had to. That other sam cloth is sort of 
interesting" she nodded toward a darker corner, 
"though I never could make out why she took to 
working samplers at her age, unless it was to 
teach one of the grand-babies." 
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Be took the frame Miss Hitty had indicated 
from its nail and walked to the window with it. 
Its square of linen canvas was elaborately worked 
with exquisitely fine stitches of silk in a design 
that came up solidly to a central wreath or vine, 
supported at the top by two doves and enclosing 
the following verse : 

You *11 seek and find To-morrow is your cry. 
In what far country doth To-morrow lie? 
Your treasure here is safe beneath your eye, 
So blame not John while Jack goes blindly by. 

Beatrice Travers, 1818. 

Be gave a gasp and almost dropped the frame. 

"What is it, child dear?" asked Miss Hitty, 
startled. "Do be careful. You came near lettin' 
that slip, and then a howl would have gone up! 
Though to be sure that sampler does belong to 
the family and not to the school." 

"But I ^ave foun' that sixpence!" cried Be, 
breathlessly, beginning to dance with excitement. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

PEG PLEADS WITH BETTY 

THE discovery that Mr. Powell was down 
with influenza disturbed Peg profoundly. 
Back of all her schemes to cope with the wiles of 
Captain Badger was the thought that, if the worst 
came to the worst, her Cousin Bart could take the 
matter up and thrash it out with the British offi- 
cer, man to man. The fact that the captain had 
mistaken the identity of Betty had been hailed by 
Peg as a favorable opportunity to elicit informa- 
tion upon which a wiser head than hers could act. 
Yet now that the information had been gained, 
there was no one to whom she could go for advice. 
Unlike Betty, Peg was more and more inclined 
to the belief that the basis of Badger's tale was 
true, namely that Louis de Soulange was alive 
and was being held for ransom. Otherwise, the 
circumstances of his death would have been 
known by this time, for he had not fallen in a 
great battle where one man might perish unob- 
served. Nor could the Germans have anything 
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to gain by keeping him a secret prisoner. Indeed, 
the more she thought of it, the more the complete 
silence following Louis's disappearance seemed to 
prove the truth of Badger's explanation. This 
growing conviction gave Peg a realization of the 
seriousness of the problem she faced. A false 
step might doom Be*s brother. The captain's ac- 
tions were sufficiently significant, and to go con- 
trary to his expressed commands for silence might 
force him to take desperate measures to guard his 
own safety. 

Peg walked slowly into the living-room and sat 
down again almost mechanically, entirely ab- 
sorbed in the perplexities of the situation. In the 
hall, Betty telephoned to her home in Chestnut 
Hill, and presently followed Peg in with the latest 
news of the invalids. 

"Aunt Polly says that everything is going as 
well as can be expected and that we are each to 
take six pills of Pulsatilla," she announced, sitting 
down on the sofa disconsolately. 

"I guess Aunt Polly is the only one who is 
enjoying it over there. She 'd rather take your 
temperature than go to a party. How 's Cousin 
Bart?" Peg ended. 
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"The doctor has been in to see him and says 
there 's no doubt he has the flu," Betty replied. 
"He is n't to be disturbed about anything/' 

"Of course not/' Peg agreed. She had n't de- 
luded herself by any false hopes in that direction. 

"I 'm not sure I ought n't to go home and help 
nurse thel family/' Betty went on. 

"They don't want you/' said Peg. "If they 
did, they 'd have sent for you/' 

"I know, but I think I ought to go anyhow," 
Betty half insisted. "It does n't seem right that 
I should n't have anything to do, while — " 

"You would be just one more person for Cousin 
Elizabeth to worry about," Peg pointed out sen- 
sibly. "And besides," she added significantly, 
"you have something to do here !" 

"You mean Captain Badger," Betty remarked, 
preparing for a struggle. 

"I certainly do !" Peg's tone was incisive. 

"Well, I'm through with him," Betty an- 
nounced positively. "You can't expect me to talk 
to a brigand all alone again. It was all very well 
when I didn't know; but now, I don't think 
Father and Mother would approve." 

"I don't believe they would either," Peg agreed, 
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"not under .. ordinary circumstances, anyway ; 
but that's something we can't find out, and 
these circumstances are so far from ordinary that 
I think they'd say 'Go'. So you simply must 
meet him. I '11 be in the spring-house to protect 
you." 

This one thing, at least, Peg had determined 
upon. The appointment with Captain Badger 
must be kept; and if possible, he must be per- 
suaded to give them more time. 

"You would n't be any protection from a brig- 
and !" Betty said scornfully. 

"He is n't going to brigand you," Peg replied 
irritably. "Have some sense, Betty. He's 
bound to be the polite English captain if he ex- 
pects to get an)rthing out of you. The last thing 
he '11 do is to be disagreeable." 

"But what shall I tell him?" Betty argued. 

"I have n't thought of that yet," Peg confessed ; 
"but there 's one thing we have to do — we must 
find some way of convincing him that we need a 
few more days' time." 

"He won't give them to us," Betty protested. 

"He '11 have to," Peg asserted, with more con- 
fidence than she felt. "Don't you see, Betty, if 
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we're right in our guess that he wants money 
for himself, he '11 stay as long as he thinks there 's 
a chance of getting it ? All we have to do is to 
let him believe that sooner or later we '11 give in 
and tell him what he wants to know." 

''But we can't do it," Betty reiterated. "So 
what 's the use of pretending?" 

"If I could pretend as well as you can, I 'd love 
the chance," Peg said sweetly. 

"You can't flatter me into giving you your own 
way," Betty insisted. "Beside, we shouldn't 
have anything to do with him. From what you 
said yourself, he can't be trusted. If we knew, 
we would n't tell him where that strong-box is." 

"Oh, yes, we would," Peg retorted. 

"But if you think he 's the man who kidnapped 
Louis de Soulange, he shouldn't have a cent!" 
Betty protested warmly. "He 's a robber, yet 
you talk of giving him just what he wants." 

"Of course I do !" Peg answered impatiently. 
"He may be anything you like, but if he 's the 
only person who knows where Louis is, we'll 
have to deal with him, won't we, no matter how 
many times a brigand he is ?" 

"It would n't be right," Betty maintained 
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"It would n't be right to let Louis de Soulange 
die, would it ?'* Peg questioned. 

"I think we should send for the police," Betty 
returned half-heartedly. 

"You know as well as I do that we dare n't do 
any such thing," Peg asserted. "What 's the use 
of talking like that? Suppose something hap- 
pened that this man Badger did n't like and he 
disappeared ? Then where should we be ?" 

"I don't believe anything he says, anyway," 
Betty replied. 

"I believe some of it," Peg insisted. 

"I believe he wants money," Betty agreed with 
a mocking laugh. "AH the rest of the story is 
just made up; I know it is." 

"Are you so sure of that that you are willing to 
tell B6 you just let him go?" Peg demanded. 
"Do you feel that we dare run the risk of letting 
something happen to Louis de Soulange just be- 
cause we think Captain Badger is n't telling the 
truth ? I guess not !" 

"I don't know what to do," said Betty help- 
lessly ; "I don't know where the Soulange strong- 
box is, if there is one; and — ^and — oh, I think 
we 're in an awful mess !" 
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"Oh, forget about us!" Peg cried angrily. 
"I 'm thinking of Be and her brother." 

"Then why don't you tell her?" demanded 
Betty. 

"I 'm afraid of the shock. You know as well 
as I do the risk to her," Peg explained soberly. 
"I guess we '11 have to tell her sooner or later, only 
I 'd like to make sure it 's necessary first. It 
would be an awful thing to raise her hopes, and 
then have nothing come of it. If I were just 
sure, one way or the other ! I believe I '11 go 
with you to-morrow, when you see this captain, 
and tell him we don't trust him, and then see what 
he does. As a last resort, we can explain that 
you are not Be, then he '11 stay till he sees the real 
Be. That 's what we '11 do, Betty," Peg went on 
as this new thought took shape; "we won't say 
that we don't believe him, but just the truth, that, 
when we found how terribly serious it was, we 
were worried — ^and we '11 be awfully sympathetic, 
and—" 

"Of course, we don't know that he is n^t just 
what he says he is," Betty remarked thoughtfully, 
as this sudden enthusiasm of Peg's impressed it- 
self upon her. "And he 's awfully handsome." 
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"There 's no doubt of that !" agreed Peg, whole- 
heartedly. "And he has lovely manners, and — 
and — and — ^that 's what we '11 do ! He may be 
a little cross ; but, when he sees how sorry we are, 
he '11 just have to be nice ; and we '11 promise not 
to say a word to anybody, and then we '11 take 
Be to see him, if we have to, but we'll have 
gained that much time. Cousin Bart might be 
better even. So that 's settled, is n't it ?" 

"I think so," Betty said, nodding, "although I 
don't know how he '11 take it." 

"Oh, he '11 take it all right," P^ insisted, jump- 
ing up. "And now let 's find Be. She '11 think 
we 're lost. And be careful. Not a word to her 
yet." 

"I wonder where she is?" Betty remarked, as 
they hurried out of the room. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

A STRANGE HIDING-PLACE 

IN Miss Maple's sitting-room, Be's announce- 
ment and her evident excitement stirred 
Miss Hitty's curiosity. 

"Land sakes, child t what are you talking 
about?" she cried, running to the girl's side. 
"Do be careful of that sampler ! If you drop it, 
there will be trouble. Stop dancing and be sen- 
sible.'' 

With a great effort. Be controlled herself, at 
least enough to stand still. 

"But I 'ave found a piece of the sixpence," she 
repeated ecstatically. "You will see — ^here!" 
She held the framed sampler in front of Miss 
Hitty's face, but the old lady, after a near-sighted 
glance at it, looked up at Be. 

"Say, there ain't nothing wrong with your 
head, is there ?" she asked a trifle anxiously. 

"In my 'ead, wrong?" Be repeated, not under- 
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standing Miss Kitty's idiom. "It is not in my 
'ead, but in the sampler. Look!" Again the 
seamstress gazed at the worked linen in Be's 
hand, while the girl with trembling fingers pointed 
to the embroidered wreath under the glass. 

Do you not see it?" she went on excitedly. 
There, among the stitches, is the chain. I catch 
the sparkle of it as I take it to the window. You 
do see, eh ?" 

"Land sakes, I believe I do !" said Miss Hitty, 
growing animated. "Why it 's all worked in a- 
mong those leaves! My, ain't you the clever 
child ? And there 's the bit of sixpence made to 
look like a flower. Say, that old Beatrice 
Travers was smart — I must say it. She was 
smart !" 

"We mus' take it out at once," Beatrice de- 
clared. "Where can I break the glass ?" 

She was looking around for a suitable place to 
put her threat into execution when Miss Hitty 
grasped her arm. 

"Softly, child! softly!" she admonished, "I 
don't know as we ought to do such a thing. 
Maybe the Traverses won't like our ripping up 
that pretty old sampler. But, anyhow, we don't 
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have to break anything. We can open it up the 
back." 

"More than anything do the Travers want their 
sixpence," declared Be, positively. "It mus' 
come out ! To bring back the luck of the ^ouse 
some one of the family mus* wear it. That you 
know." 

"I know a lot of things," Miss Hitty conceded; 
"but give me that frame before you smash it. 
Perhaps we can take the coin out without ruin- 
ing everything." She took the frame from Be^s 
rather reluctant hand, and turning it over, she 
deftly removed with her scissors the small nails 
holding the back. Then she slipped the old 
sampler out and laid it on the table. Two heads 
bent over it anxiously to examine the ancient 
treasure more closely. 

Suddenly Miss Hitty raised an excited face to 
B^. 

"I'm blest if I don't believe you're right, 
child!" she exclaimed. "The old lady that did 
this did n't intend that it should stay here forever. 
She 's fixed it so we can take the chain out, and 
the sampler won't be a mite the worse." 

With careful fingers old Miss Hitty unfastened 
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the clasp holding the two ends of the chain to- 
gether and then considered the matter carefully. 

'1 guess she meant to have it pulled from this 
end right through like a drawing-string," she 
went on, talking half to herself; "but after all 
these years, the silk may n't be none too strong. 
I 'm going to take my time over it." 

She sat down at the table and, with great 
deliberation, began to draw the chain through 
the silken loops, while Be watched her with 
breathless interest. Suddenly Miss Hitty uttered 
an exclamation of surprise. 

"What is it that it is?" demanded Be, transla- 
ting literally in her excitement. 

"Wonders will never cease !" cried Miss Hitty. 
"Old Lady Travers was a foxy one, all right. 
Who'd have thought of such a thing! Look, 
honey ; under the real chain she 's embroidered 
one, so that when we Ve drawn the gold one clear, 
it will never be missed." 

It took half an hour, but at the end of that time 
the sampler was back in its frame and hanging on 
the wall, and Miss Hitty and Be looked at each 
other with sparkling eyes. 

"Let me put it on you, child," said the old 
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seamstress. 'That^s the safest place for it. 
You don't want to lose it now you \e found it 
again.'* 

"Indeed no !" cried Be, and bent her head while 
Miss Hitty fastened the clasps securely at the 
back of her slender neck. 

"Now I must run and tell Peg!" Be exclaimed. 
"She will so wish to know about it and learn that 
the luck has come back. Oh, thank you, so much 
Miss Hitty Gorgas." 

**Land sakes, child! you don't have to thank 
me," said the other. "I wouldn't have missed 
this last half-hour for a farm. And say," she 
went on, a little more seriously, "I ain't much on 
superstitions, though there 's some of them it 's 
well to be careful of. But what I was thinking 
was this : maybe the Travers' bad luck has been 
on account of that sixpence being lost, — I should 
n't wonder if that was so, — ^but I've always 
thought there was a heap of luck in a pretty face, 
and you 've brought that to them, honey. Good- 
by, my dear, I 'm glad you came in." 

"Good-by," answered Be, and hurried out into 
the hall, intent upon returning to the lodge in the 
shortest possible time. 
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It was only as she turned the comer of the 
corridor and was about to run down the stairs 
that once more Beatrice came to a realization of 
the fact that she was on the forbidden second 
floor of Maple Hall, and in the great hall below 
her walking toward the staircase with one of the 
girls, was Miss Thomas, Miss Maple's second in 
command. Quick as thought, Be turned back 
and instinctively sought a hiding-place in the 
dormitory. More than ever she must guard the 
secret of the passage and the explanation of her 
being on the prohibited floor. 

The dormitory was deserted, and she waited 
at the edge of the fireplace for a moment, hoping 
that Miss Thomas would pass ; but in this she was 
disappointed. She heard footsteps stop and 
turn into the room, and moved back softly into 
the passage, half closing the door in front of her. 
My dear," Miss Thomas began, as she entered, 
we 're absolutely alone here, and you can talk to 
me quite unreservedly." 

**I 'd just die if the other girls found out," a 
tearful voice said ; and Beatrice, who had no wish 
to overhear so secret a confidence, was in a quan- 
dary. For an instant she was in half a mind to 
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go out boldly. She wias not at all afraid of Miss 
Thomas, or of Miss Maple, for that matter; but 
on calling to mind all the facts connected with 
the recovery of the sixpence, she did not feel sure 
what the result might be if she made a clean 
breast of it to the head of the school. Of one 
thing, however, she was certain: Miss Maple 
would not be inclined to deal leniently with one 
whom she did not like. And suppose she should 
insist that the sixpence be restored to its place in 
the sampler, as part of the rented furnishings ? 

''Non! I shall not go back and get caught!" 
On that point Be was resolved, even if she had to 
wait in the passage indefinitely. 

This time she was not at all afraid. She could, 
of course, come out whenever she wished. After 
an instant she turned and tiptoed to the top of the 
steep stair, then, descending, she passed under the 
barrier where she had almost given up in despair. 
She stood there a moment, annoyed at being held 
back from running to Peg, and reflecting that for 
a considerable time there was no chance of getting 
out through the dormitory unseen. 

"I go again and push that trap-door," she said 
to herself, impatient at the delay and searching 
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about in her mind for a means of escape. It 
would do no harm to try. But first she carefully 
replaced the step before she hurried down. 

Going in this direction^ the light was all ahead 
of her until she entered the underground passage. 
Here she felt she was on familiar ground, and in 
spite of the darkness, she went forward quickly. 
In the tower passage, where the dusk deepened, 
she slackened her pace and began to grope ahead, 
expecting to encounter the first of the short flight 
of steps leading up to the spring-house, and at 
length her foot struck a projection. 

Feeling her way cautiously, she mounted until 
her hair touched the top, then she raised her hands 
to lift the trap. 

"It will be no use, I suppose,'' she thought, pre- 
pared for disappointment, but to her great joy 
and surprise, the square door above her head 
moved easily, and in a moment more she was out 
in the light again, looking down at the closed trap 
in amazement. 

"Now how is that ?" she wondered. "Before it 
would not open. Now — " She shrugged her 
shoulders in the French fashion, then a light 
entered her mind, '^Comme je suis bete! How 
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stupid I am!" she exclaimed; "It is the lucky six- 
pence, of course ;" and turned to leave the house. 
As she did so, her eye lit upon the little toad 
looking up at her. 

"Ah, Monsieur Crapaud, you are still there. 
I 'ave to thank you a thousand times !" she mur- 
mured as she went on her way. 

Outside the door she nearly collided with a 
man who was standing poking about in the 
grass near one of the benches with a walking- 
stick. 

With a slight exclamation of surprise she 
halted, and the intruder looked up and saw her. 
It was Captain Badger, and Be recognized him at 
once as the English officer she had passed one 
afternoon on her way to the lodge. 
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HORATIA HAS A PLAN 



IT was a strange coincidence that, immediately 
after finding the piece of sixpence, Beatrice 
de Soulange should have met the one man in 
America who professed a knowledge of her 
brother's fate. The exchange of a few words 
with him might alter the whole world for her. 

The British officer saluted politely. 

"I beg your pardon," he said, with a frank 
smile. "IVe lost a bit of jewelry — ^ ring, in 
fact. It 's very valuable, and I wonder if by any 
chance you Ve seen it ?" 

"No, I 'ave not see' it," Beatrice answered, and 
with a slight inclination of the head, she passed 
him and made her way straight home. 

(Captain Badger turned away with a worried 
expression on his face and began again to poke 
about in the grass with his stick, keeping up his 
search till long after the girl he had come so far 
to see had reached the shelter of the lodge. 

Be, fairly illuminated with ioy, ran through the 
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house looking for her cousins and, not finding 
them anywhere else, flew into the kitchen. 

"Isn't any one home, Selma?" she asked 
breathlessly. 

"The young ladies, they have gone away by 
the school," the maid answered. "They look 
for you, I think; but they must soon return for 
lunch." 

"But where is Tante Polly?" B6 demanded. 
She must tell some one of her precious sixpence. 

"Oh, she have gone to Chestnut Hill," Selma 
began, and soon told all she knew of the illness in 
the Powell family. 

"That's too bad," Be murmured, a little crest- 
fallen. "I 'm sorry. But ever3rthing will be all 
right soon. See what I 'ave f oun', Selma." She 
held up the chain with the half coin dangling 
from it. 

Selma's pale blue eyes opened with surprise. 

"It is that lucky sixpence, huh?" she grunted 
admiringly. Be nodded ecstatically, and the 
maid examined the treasure-trove closely. "You 
take it off. I shine it like new." 

While the silver polish was being brought out 
Be told something of the tale of her adventures 
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that morning, explaining in detail where the six- 
pence had been hidden all these years ; and Selma 
grinned with interest. 

"I should lak that I see that piece of work,!' she 
remarked, referring to the sampler. "It was 
a fine trick, huh ?" 

"And it was so beautifully done," Be answered 
enthusiastically. 

"I bet you !" Selma ejaculated. "Now it is all 
bright and clean, huh ?" She held up the glitter- 
ing chain and sixpence. "I tank it is fine luck. 
All these years the house it has been wearing it, 
and so keep safe for the family, huh ?" 

"That is true," said Be, impressed for the mo- 
ment by this idea. "Denewood 'ave wear it. 
Per 'aps I should not 'ave taken it away ?" 

"It is better that you have it," Selma insisted, 
with a shake of her blonde head. "You are more 
luckier than a house. Come, I put it on you." 

She attached the broken coin around Be's neck 
and stepped back to admire it in its new posi- 
tion. 

"Thank you, Selma," said Be. "I shall wear it 
till Paig come back." 

"You wear it longer as that," Selma prophe- 
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sied mysteriously. "You are what we call a — '* 
She stopped, puzzled. "I cannot tell you the 
word in English, but it means you are like ex- 
pressmans, huh ?" 

"Like an expressman!" Be exclaimed, puzzled 
in her turn. "I do not understan'." 

"It is plain," Selma explained, with one of her 
rare smiles. "You carry bunches of good luck 
for other people." 

"Oh, that is nize!" Be, cried joyously. "But I 
'ave learned that word in France among the 
American soldiers. It is what they call 'mascot^ 
and it is a great compliment to be it." 

With the idea of displaying her treasure to 
more advantage, she ran upstairs and slipped out 
of her school uniform. As she fastened her 
dress, she heard her cousins come into the hall, 
chattering together, and Horatia's voice proclaim- 
ing loudly, that all the world might hear, that she 
was as hungry as a bear. 

Beatrice calmed her excited spirits and went to 
meet them sedately, conscious of the chain round 
her neck and awaiting with eagerness the moment 
when they should discover it. 
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"Now where on earth have you been?" Peg 
demanded, as she caught sight of her. 

"We Ve been looking ^11 over the place for 
you," Betty jput in. 

"When do we eat?" asked Horatia, making 
straight for the kitchen. 

"Oh, I 'ave had much business of a most im- 
portance," declared B6. The sixpence on her 
breast felt as big as a dinner-plate and as shiny as 
an electric headlight, yet neither of the girls took 
any notice of it. 

"Hello, B6!" cried Horatia, coming back, 
"we '11 have lunch in a minute ; and we 'd better 
take our pills, or Aunt Polly will scold when she 
gets home." 

"Be silent, child," commanded Peg, seizing her 
cousin and whirling her round so that she fronted 
Be. "Take care of your own conscience if you 
must, but spare mine. If I take Pulsatilla before 
meals, and aconite after meals, and bryonia be- 
tween meals, I won't have any room — " 

"Stop!" cried Horatia, wriggling and pointing 
at Be. "Stop, Peg, and look there. It's the 
lucky sixpence !" 
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Her words brought immediate silence and the 
three stared at the dangling coin in amazement. 

''But where—?" 

"But how— r' 

"But when—?" 

The questions tumbled over each other, as the 
girls clamored for the story, 

"Luncheon is served," interrupted the com- 
manding voice of Selma, and they bustled into 
the dining-room, the pills forgotten, and even 
Horatia, for the moment, unconscious of the 
void she had so loudly proclaimed 

Be told her tale with animation, and her cous- 
ins pecked at their food while they listened. 

"Weren't you frightened?" asked Peg, unable 
to restrain herself while Be was telling of her 
imprisonment. 

"Oh, a little," Be confessed, "but that was soon 
ended when I foun* that ftmny step." 

She went on to the end, amid exclamations of 
surprise, excited questions, and admiring com- 
ments. 

"Well, I think you're a wonder I" Peg cried, 
jumping up from her place and rushing around 
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the table to hug Beatrice. "It 's the most mar- 
velous story I ever heard I should have been 
so scared — " 

"No, you would 'ave done as I did/' Be inter- 
rupted, "and now you mus' wear it." 

B^trice put up her hands to unfasten the clasps 
but Peg stopped her. 

"Please, dear,'' she insisted, slipping an arm 
about the French girl's neck, "I want you to 
wear it for a while, anyway. It 's good luck, you 
know, and you found it. I want you to have 
some good luck, too." 

B€ understood and, lifting her face, kissed Peg 
lovingly. 

"My 'eart it is too full to tell you all I fed," 
she said simply. "I am glad to wear it for a 
leetle while ; but we mus' fin' the other piece." 

"Of course," Horatia remarked confidentially 
to her chop, "I'm only a kid and haven't any 
sense; but if somebody asked me, I should tell 
them that they've gone about finding Little 
John's piece of the sixpence all wrong." 

"Oh, you would," Betty cut in sharply. 

"But, being only an infant with ah undeveloped 
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brain/^ Horatia went on, disregarding Betty's 
interruption, "I watch the feeble efforts of my 
aged cousins and sister and wonder if they '11 ever 
learn to use their wits/' 

"Hush!" Peg admonished Betty, who was 
about to comment pointedly upon Horatia's mus- 
ings, "hush! Let the child ramble. You can't 
tell what may come of it." 

"I have observed," continued Horatia, still ad- 
dressing the chop, "that it is difficult for the 
ancient intellect to grasp the working of a less 
mature mind. They are unable to put themselves 
in the place of Little John Travers and determine 
what he would do when he wanted to hide some- 
thing. They continually think what they would 
do, and that 's bound to be wrong." 

"Horatia, dear," said Peg, in her most winning 
manner, "why not eat the chop and talk to us? 
We are ready to sit at the feet of wisdom. If you 
have a plan to find the rest of the sixpence, out 
with it." 

"I 'd have told you long ago," Horatia an- 
swered, with a vicious thrust of her knife into the 
unoffending chop, "but I knew you wouldn't 
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listen to a child until you 'd tried everything else. 
Well, I have a plan all right ; though really it was 
Marjory who gave me the idea." 

"Marjory!" exclaimed Betty, increduously. 
"What nonsense ! She 's only five." 

"That 's all," Horatia agreed, no whit abashed, 
"therefore she understands the child mind — " 

"Never mind that," Peg broke in, *go on." 

"Well, I 'U tell you how I came to think of it/' 
Horatia replied, "then you '11 begin to see. Mar- 
jory and Mark were playing at hiding things, and 
I told her to put whatever it was— I 've forgotten 
— ^under the rug; but that wouldn't do at all. 
She said he 'd find it right away and she wanted 
to bury it high up out of his reach." 

"Bury it high up?" Betty repeated scornfully. 

"Certainly," Horatia replied. "I was just as 
stupid as you are, till she explained that you don't 
have to put a thing in the bottom of a hole; 
that, if you have a fine place to bury your treas- 
ure in, you can put it up on the side — ^behind the 
clock on the mantel-piece, for instance." 

"Stop, stop!" cried Peg. "My poor brain is 
weakening trying to follow you. Where do you 
find caves with mantel-pieces ?" 
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"And is that Marjory's idea of a way to bury 
a treasure?'' Betty asked, with a scornful laugh. 

"I suppose/' Horatia retorted impatiently, 
"that you think Mother ought to let the children 
dig up the nursery floor to hide things. That's 
what you girls seemed to expect when you went 
over the dormitory at Maple Hall with your silly 
magnifying-glasses. You don't use your imag- 
inations. Mark and Marjory had to pretend 
something, so they made believe the nursery was 
a forest and the room beneath it was a hole in 
the ground. Now do you see?" 

The three girls looked at Horatia for a moment 
as if she were some interesting animal at the zoo. 
Then Beatrice voiced her approval. 

"But, of course, the child is right!" she ex- 
claimed. "We 'ave forgot', because we are so 
old. You remember, when one is little, one does 
not 'ide things where one can reach. One pushes 
a chair, is it not so ? then one climbs up and 'ides 
the object — and, very sly, one takes the chair and 
puts it far away. Horatia, she is exactly right. 
We 'ave not looked properly." 

"Horatia, accept my apologies," said Peg, 
handsomely. "I remember perfectly well that 
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when I was a kid that 's just the way I did hide 
a thing, and it was so hard not to look at the place 
where I 'd put it Tell us some more. We are 
your humble pupils/* 

"Oh, well," Horatia went on, taking her honors 
easily, "I really think there 's something in it, 
after all. I truly do! After that, I watched 
Owen Hare, who is just about Little John's age, 
and he never thought anything was hidden till it 
was stuck up somewhere/* 

"At any rate/' Peg remarked thoughtfully, 
"it 's a new way to hunt, and we certainly ought 
to try it/' 

"Let us go at once !" Be exclaimed. "To-day 
we 'ave f oun' one piece of the sixpence. Let us 
fin' it all. Yes?" She turned her bright eyes 
from one to the other expectantly. 

"You forget that we can't go upstairs/' Betty 
reminded her. 

"But we don't have to," Horatia explained. 
"Don't you see that if the boys were playing 
buried treasure in Little John's room, they 
would pretend that the place under it was a cave 
in the ground. That 's what I was trying to tell 
you before." 
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'^Of course !" cried Peg, "and that would bring 
it into the hall. That 's where we Ve got to hunt. 
We '11 go right after lunch. Miss Maple is away. 
There's a whole crowd of girls in town at a 
Kreisler concert and — " 

"Let's hurry !" cried Be, starting up. "I feel 
that we are going to fin' that sixpence.** 
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TIERE was no loitering over the rest of the 
meal. They finished quickly and started up 
the drive to the school, all eager to be on the hiuit 
and each filled with the conviction that they would 
be successful. Be, in particular, could hardly 
restrain her enthusiasm. She never doubted that 
the charm of the sixpence was already at work. 
The broken piece around her neck was leading 
them straight to the half that was still missing. 

"Oh, we shall fin' it !" she repeated again and 
again. "We shall fin' it— I feel it !" 

Betty, perhaps, was the least certain ; but even 
she had caught the infection from the others. 

"I believe we will," she admitted. "Of course, 
I don't see what good can come of it, for I must 
say I think it 's all superstition about luck, but — " 

"All the same, you 're mighty careful what you 
do on Fridays," Peg interrupted 
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"That 's different/'.Betty protested. "Every- 
body knows — *' 

By this time they were at Denewood ano ran 
into the hall, finding, as they had expected, that 
it was deserted, 

"It 's all right,'' said Peg, dropping her voice 
instinctively, so as not to break the stillness of 
the great house. "We '11 have an hour to our- 
selves, anyway. Come on." 

"Horatia mus' be the — eh — *boss,' " murmured 
Be. "It is her plan, and we but follow." 

"All right, precocious child; lead the way," 
Peg said cheerfully. "We are thy slaves." 

Horatia, conscious of the importance and dig- 
nity of her novel position among the elder girls, 
assumed an air befitting her advanced rank. She 
walked about the hall for a few moments, looking 
here and there and pondering deeply upon her 
problem. 

"I'm not sure if Little John really forgot 
where he put that sixpence, or whether his grand- 
father scared him so that he was afraid to tell," 
she said thoughtfully. ^*Kids do get awfully 
scared sometimes, and when they do, nobody can 
can get a word out of them." 
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Beatrice nodded tinderstandingly. 

'1 know, it is what you call picnic ?" she ques- 
tionedi a little hesitatingly. 

"Picnic?" repeated Peg. 

"Yes," insisted Beatrice. "When you are, oh, 
so frighten' inside, you do not know whether to 
go up or down or run away. Is not that a pic- 
nic?" 

"Panic, my dear child, panic!" explained Peg. 

"Oh, yes, I will remember, thank you," Bea- 
trice returned, saying the word over once or 
twice under her breath. 

"And that's just what I mean about Little 
John," Horatia went on. "He might have put 
the sixpence somewhere that he was in a kind of 
panic about afterward. Now let 's see." 

"I wish we knew how many of these things 
were here at the time Little John was," said P^. 
"It would save a lot of hunting." 

"Miss Hitty Gorgas could tell,"' Be remarked, 
and the suggestion was hailed with delight. 

"By all means, let's get her," Peg cried. 
"She's a dear old thing, though she does talk. 
And if there is anything in Germantown she 
does n't know about, I 've yet to hear of it." 
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"But we can't get her tinless we go upstairs," 
Horatia pointed out. 

"Oh, yes, we can," Peg replied, and straight- 
way rang a bell for one of the maids, who was 
sent to notify Miss Hitty that she was wanted in 
the hall. 

"And is it you who asked for me, Miss Peggy?" 
asked the old seamstress, as she came smiling 
down the stairs. "I remember when you were a 
baby in arms you 'd never lack anything if asking 
could get it for you. Now what is it you want of 
old Hitty ? I 'm guessing you 're after the other 
bit of that sixpence your pretty cousin found this 
morning. Is that it?" 

They all told her it was, and she, not much older 
in spirit than the girls clustered about her, lis- 
tened sympathetically and entered into their en- 
thusiasm with great readiness. 

"It's not a bad idea for a child," she admitted, 
giving Horatia a complimentary pat on the 
shoulder, "and I can easy tell you about what was 
here in the old days." She looked around, sum- 
moning all the store of half-remembered tales 
that had been part and parcel of her life. 

"There 's that great big vase," Peg contributed, 
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pointing to a huge porcelain on a stand in one 
corner of the hall. "It came from Holland in one 
of the Travers' ships, but I think it's really 
Chinese, not Dutch/' 

"It is, honey," Miss Hitty remarked. "It 's 
what they call ^famille rose,' which is French, 
though why a Chinese crock should have a French 
name beats me." 

"Now just wait a minute," Horatia broke in. 
"You see if I were playing buried treasure, I 'd 
pretend that the staircase was the hole I 'd dug — " 

"Well then," said Miss Hitty, entering into the 
spirit of Horatia's imaginings, "you 'd come 
downstairs and you 'd look about you for a place 
to hide your gold and jewels." 

'1 'm planning to be awfully smart," said 
Horatia. "There are some other boys playing 
with me, and I want to put these things where 
they 11 never in the world look for them." She 
ran part way up the staircase and glanced round. 
"There 's the clock," she remarked thoughtfully; 
"inside the case would n't be a bad place ; but if 
he 'd put it there, it would have been found long 
ago, when the clock was wound; so he did n't." \ 

"There are the figure' on each side of the . 
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mantel," suggested Be, eagerly. "They must 
be 'oUow. He could stuff it up inside." 

"We 11 look," said Miss Hitty briskly, mount- 
ing on a chair to investigate. "But they Ve been 
washed so often, it ain't likely." In truth, there 
was nothing inside either quaint, old figure. 

*The picture of Beatrice is the first thing you 
see from the stair," Horatia was still looking 
round speculatively. "I wonder if Little John 
could have stuffed it in between the canvas and 
the frame ?" 

An eager search was made, but again without 
result. 

I'll tell you one thing that 's different from 
the way it used to be," Miss Hitty remarked. 
"I know, because I was here when it was moved. 
That big Chinese vase used always to stand in 
that corner near the stair. Miss Maple said if it 
stayed there, nothin' in the world could keep the 
girls from usin' it as a waste-basket." 

At these words Horatia clapped her hands. 

"That 's where the sixpence is !" she declared. 
"He threw it in there from the landing; and 
then he would n't tell, because he always hoped 
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to get it out, or else perhaps he did forget, after 
all." 

"But how are we going to get at it?'* asked 
Peg, in dismay. "Besides, I don't see how you 
can be so sure, Horatia. It 's been washed, too." 

"That 's right," agreed Miss Hitty, "but not in 
a tub. It 's too big to be moved around and too 
valuable to run risks with. I 'm very much 
mistaken if the inside has ever been touched. 
Anyway, we '11 find out, if Miss Be will just let me 
have that tam of hers." 

Be took off her beret and handed it to the seam- 
stress; but like the others, she had no notion of 
any use to which it might be put. And to 
increase their puzzlement, Miss Hitty deliberately 
threw the cap up so that it dropped down into the 
neck of the vase. 

"You ought to be on the basket-ball teaml" 
cried Horatia. 

"I might do that, too," Miss Hitty remarked 
complacently. "But that isn't what we're at 
now. You see, girls," she went on, turning to 
the bewildered circle of faces about her, "we '11 
have to have some of the men in to help us get 
that cap out." 
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"Miss Hitty, you're a wonder!" cried Peg. 
"We '11 get the Schmucks. They '11 do anything 
in the world for us, and they hate having a school 
at Denewood. I '11 call them." 

She ran off, leaving the others to speculate up- 
on the likelihood of finding the sixpence and to 
admire Miss Hitty's cleverness, although they had 
little chance to say anything, the old seamstress 
having an audience to her liking, and improving 
the opportunity to do all the talking. 

At one point, however, Beatrice broke in upon 
her volubility. 

"Tell me, please, do you know how she die', that 
great little ancient Beatrice ?' • she asked, nodding 
toward the portrait that seemed to smile encour- 
agingly upon them. 

"I know that she lived to be very old." Miss 
Hitty spoke musingly; then after a moment's 
pause, her well-stored memory awakened. "I 
remember— I remember!" she went on. "My 
grandma said that when Miss Peg's own grand- 
ma died (quite a young woman she was, too), 
she passed away quite suddenly in her sleep, just 
like old Lady Travers had done before her. 
(Old Lady Travers is what every one called her, 
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though it doesn't seem possible that the girl 
whose portrait we 're looking at should ever have 
grown old. But she did.) They said, though, 
that she never had a day's illness in her life, and 
just went to Heaven in her sleep, like." 

"Oh !" exclaimed Be, "now I understan' every- 
thing I That explain why she never wrote in her 
book about where the sixpence was. I think it 
was a so beautiful end to a 'appy life." 

What further she might have said was inter- 
rupted by Peg's reentrance with the two 
Schmucks. They were so-called "handy men" 
about the place, who lived in small cottages over- 
looking the Denewood grounds. In Revolution- 
ary times, the Jack Travers of that day had be- 
friended an ancestor of the Schmucks; and 
throughout the years that followed, successive 
generations of their family had lived at Dene- 
wood, content to serve and maintaining a fine 
sense of gratitude. Now, although they were 
paid by Miss Maple, they preserved an almost 
feudal loyalty to all with Travers blood. 

"We needs must make haste. Miss Peg," one 
of the men was saying as they entered the hall. 
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"Miss Maple may come back any minute, and 
then you 11 be in a peck of trouble." 

"There 's no such awful hurry," Peg replied, 
rather huffily. "Nobody could blame a person 
because her tam got thrown into a vase." 

"Good morning, Schmuck." Miss Hitty spoke 
generally and both men touched their foreheads. 
"Will you take the greatest care in lifting that 
down, please ? It 's a very valuable piece." 

"It is that," one of the men replied. "But 
you Ve no need to fear, miss. Nothin' in Dene- 
wood shall come to harm at our hands." 

The vase stood on a stand of wood, and the 
men lifted it to the floor with some difficulty. 

" T is surprising heavy," one of them grunted. 

The other essayed to reach down into it to 
recover the tam ; but Miss Hitty stopped him. 

"While we're about it," she suggelsted, "I 
think it might be as well to clean it out. Good- 
ness knows how much dust and trash must be in 
there." 

"Get a few papers to spread on the floor, 
Peter," the more loquacious brother ordered. 

"There's a-plenty in the box for the fire- 
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wood,*' the other grunted, and brought them 
forthwith. 

In a moment they had up-ended the vase and 
the tam tumbled out, to be buried at once by an 
avalanche of sand. 

"That was put in to steady it like,'* said Wil- 
liam. 'It 's all there is in it, and had better go 
back again." 

All four girls were on their knees beside the 
pile. Horatia drew forth the tam and dusted it 
off, while Be passed her hands through the heap 
of sand. Here and there she sifted out lumps 
that proved to be peach-stones, or dried-up apple- 
cores. A broken flint from the lock of a gun, 
an old shuttlecock, a ball, and a large copper coin 
were added to the trove ; but the sixpence with its 
chain did not seem to be there, and her heart sank. 

The men were- growing fidgety. 

"Was there something else you lost, miss?'' 
William inquired politely. "If we sift the sand 
back, a little at a time, most like we'll come 
across it." 

"Will you please be very careful ?" Be begged. 
She continued to pass her fingers through the 
sand, rather hopelessly now A sizable Itunp of 
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some sort she laid with the peach-stones, and then 
the last of the sand was returned to the jar and it 
was set back on its pedestal 

"What shall we do with these?" The men 
were gathering up the papers and the little pile 
of dusty objects lay on one of them. Be 
was sitting back on her heels looking at them 
blankly. 

'They are no good," she said slowly. "Peg, 
you had better keep the money and the sharp 
stone." 

"And the little shoe, miss ?" the man was dust- 
ing the sand from the shapeless lump which she 
had found last. 

"Is it a shoe?" she asked. "I thought it was 
just a piece of trash." She held out a hand for 
it. 

"It is a baby's slipper!" she cried. "Per'aps 
one of your baby's." She was on her knees now, 
addressing the portrait, and thrusting two fingers 
into the little shoe she held it up as if for recog- 
nition; but the action was accompanied by a 
sharp cry. 

"It is here!" she exclaimed. "It is here! I 
'ave f oun' it !" 
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She drew forth a chain with the half of a tarn- 
ished coin hanging from it. 

"Oh, good little Beatrice, to guard it all these 
long years!" The girl was quite transfigured 
with joy, and Miss Hitty looked from her to the 
picture and wagged her head contentedly. 

'The luck of the Travers has come back to 
Denewood," she said. 
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BEATRICE IS ALL SMILES 

AN hour or so after dinner that night, Peg 
and Be found themselves alone on the little 
sofa in the living-room. Conscientious Horatia 
was upstairs, studying at Peg's desk, as usual, 
and Betty had gone to bed early, declaring she 
was worn out talking about the sixpence. 

It had been an exciting day for all of them, and 
there was little left to be said, so often had they 
gone over the details of their successful search. 
But between the two girls on the sofa there were 
thoughts that could be only half expressed, and 
they were glad to be alone for a time. 

Round each neck hung a piece of the sixpence. 
Selma's silver polish had been brought out again, 
and Peg's bit shone resplendently and seemed to 
wink at its fellow. 

"I think I 'ave never been so 'appy," Beatrice 
said softly. 

"It 's funny,'* mused Peg, "but I would n't 
have been as pleased with a pearl necklace." 
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"But no, I should think not!" Be agreed. 
"Such a necklace would be worth only money. 
These of ours are priceless. For you and for me 
they bring an end to all our troubles/' 

"Are you so sure, Be ?" Peg asked, thinking of 
Captain Badger. 

"How can I not be sure?" Be answered. "All 
this time, since I 'ave come to America, some- 
thing in my heart tor me that when I fin' that 
sixpence, you and cousin Jack should have Dene- 
wood again and that Louis would return to us. 
Well, we 'ave foun' it. Voilar She ended with 
a radiant smile of confidence. 

"But how is it going to happen?" P^ de- 
manded after a little. "We need thousands and 
thousands of dollars to take care of Denewood, 
and what can the sixpence have to do with our 
brothers over in France ?" 

"Oh, now you ask me something I cannot 
say," Beatrice replied. "Per'aps we shall never 
know how it happen'. Mos' likely not. Yet you 
mus' never doubt." 

"I didn't before we found it, but now — ^" 
Practical-minded Peg sought for some fact upon 
which she could pin her faith. It was difficult 
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for her to accept Be's assurance that all would be 
well, without evidence that appealed to her 
reason. Dared she say to herself that, as Louis 
de Soulange was sure to return now that the six- 
pence had been found, she might cease troubling 
about Captain Badger? Could she curtly dis- 
miss the man and trust wholly to a vague, mys- 
terious power attributed to the old coin ? Clearly 
she could not. The recovery of the sixpence did 
not in the least relieve her of the responsibility of 
meeting the British officer on the morrow, nor 
set aside the fatal consequences that might result 
if she made a false move. 

Peg was almost tempted then and there to 
make a clean breast of the matter to the girl 
beside her, but she held her tongue, fearing that 
the faith in which Be found such happiness 
would seem to be confirmed only to be shattered 
later by the discovery that Captain Badger was 
false. No, Peg determined to go through with 
the program as she had planned it with Betty, 
before, as a last resort, she told Be the story. 

"I wish we would hear from Jack," she said, 
after an interval of silence. "I Ve been hoping 
he M be home by this time." 
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"I think they will come soon," Be replied con- 
fidently. She said it quietly, but with such a 
wealth of assurance that Peg looked at her a trifle 
enviously. 

"You believe that sixpence can do anything!" 
she remarked, almost irritably. 

Be chuckled and put an arm about her cousin. 

"You do not know how my 'eart it has ached," 
she murmured. " Now it is all smiles, and I fed 
that ever)rthing that I 'ave wanted most will 
come to me." 

"But Jack's return depends upon the War 
Department in Washington," Peg said crisply. 

"But yes, I know," Be agreed calmly. "Per- 
haps he has already started. How can we tell? 
Only I am sure he will come soon and with him 
will come my Louis." 

"I certainly hope so," Peg replied, "but you 'd 
think he 'd send us word." 

"The letter may not arrive or it may come to- 
morrow. Who can tell?" 

"I'o-morrow's Sunday," Peg reminded her. 

"Then Monday," Be returned, unruffled, 
"Trust me, Peg," she went on, "there is no need 
to worry. Now when shall we explore that 
Mouse's Hole?" 
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Peg had been expecting this question, but al- 
though she was anxious to visit the secret pas- 
sage, she must keep the engagement with Captain 
Badger in the morning. She had anticipated 
that it would not be altogether easy for Betty and 
her to get away by themselves, and she was 
puzzled for the moment. 

"I don^t know when I can go,'* she said, with 
seeming indifference. 

"Do you not want to go?" asked Be, surprised 
at her lack of enthusiasm. 

"Of course, I 'm crazy to," Peg cried ; "but 
the fact is. Be, I Ve a date with Betty in the 
morning." 

''Oh, ho!" laughed Be. "You 'ave a secret, 
eh?" 

"Yes, we have," Peg acknowledged frankly, 
'Ijut it won't last long." 

"Good,' said Be. "I will play with Horatia. 
But I am mos' curious to fin' out how it is I can- 
not open the little door one minute and the next 
it go' up so easy. I want to see it wiz a light." 
Peg sat thoughtful for a moment. She didn't 
want Be hovering round the spring-house while 
she and Betty were interviewing Captain Badger. 

"I tell you what we '11 do. Be !" she exclaimed 
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eagerly, as the idea came into her mind, "you 
and I will get up at daybreak and explore the 
whole passage before breakfast. Just us two. 
We'll take Betty and Horatia through some 
other time. How about that ?" 

"Fine!" agreed Be. "Then we can 'ave 
much time and nobody to bother us. That will 
be good — ^and I will show you Monsieur Crapaud. 
But we mus' 'ave a flash-light." 

"Yes, and my bic3rcle lantern," Peg agreed 
practically. "Come along. I'll get that ready 
now and then we '11 go to bed." 

Before they separated for the night Be remem- 
bered something she 'd forgotten. 

"Oh, I 'ave not tol' you. But when I come out 
of that spring-'ouse this morning I meet that 
British officer. Does he live near here, do you 
think?" 

For an instant Peg almost betrayed her con- 
cern. She was so surprised that she could hardly 
speak ; but with an effort she controlled her voice. 

"Did he talk to you?" she inquired a little fear- 
fully. 

"Oh, yes. He ask' if I 'ave seen a ring he 'ave 
los'," Be answered. 
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"Hum !" muttered Peg, with as much indiffer- 
ence as she could assume. "I suppose you did 
n't see it?" 

"No. I had just come out of ^ the Mouse's 
Hole and think of nothing but getting here and 
telling you. Good night, chkrie/' 

Although she was going to make a very early 
start in the morning, Peg found it impossible to 
go to sleep. She began to be conscious of a 
feeling of dread, as if something was going to 
happen that would make her unhappy, but which 
the could not prevent. 

"I wish to-morrow were over," she said more 
than once to herself, ere she dropped off into a 
restless slumber. 
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THE SIXPENCE AT WORK 

THE parallelograms of window-pane were 
beginning to show gray, when Peg was 
roused from her sleep by a finger pressed 
against her lips. She was broad awake in an in- 
stant, and looked up into Be's face as she stood 
beside the bed, fully dressed, but carrying her 
shoes in her hand. 

Five minutes later the two cousins were hur- 
rying along the drive, whispering excitedly 
and intent upon the early morning adventure. 

Inside the spring-house, Be flashed the lighted 
lantern about the floor, looking for her friendly 
toad, but could not find it. 

"We mus' wake up poor Monsieur Crapaud," 
she said. "It is there that he live'," she added, 
pointing out to Peg the depression in the floor. 
"See now — ^he will 'op out." She knelt and be- 
gan tapping with a small stone, until at length, 
much surprised and no doubt greatly annoyed, 
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the little creature emerged, blinking, into the 
open^ "Poor' thing!" murmured Peg, sympa- 
thetically. 

"But yes, it is too bad," Be agreed. "It is 
uncomfortable to 'ave your 'ouse so upset. See, 
it rise up like this." 

She pulled the trap-door and Peg examined 
it carefully. 

"There is n't any kind of lock on it," she said, 
after a moment. "I can't understand how it 
could have held. I 'm going to try to open it 
from inside. If I can't, you 're here." 

To think and to act were almost one motion 
with Peg. She was down in the hole and had the 
door shut over her head in a moment. Then 
it lifted again promptly, and Peg looked up at 
Be. 

"I can't explain it," she s?iid. "It opens all 
right for me." 

"And for me, it did the second time," Be re- 
plied. "Let us go below and see from there." 

As she started down, another thought entered 
her mind. 

"Shall I shut down the little door, Peg?" she 
asked 
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**No, leave it open/' her cousin replied. 
'There 's nobody about but the watchman, and 
he 's probably asleep in the kitchen. He would 
n *t come near here, anyway." 

But Peg was mistaken. Just before Beatrice 
disappeared, the face of Captain Badger showed 
outside of one of the little windows, looking in 
with open-mouthed surprise. 

Under the combined illumination of bicyde- 
lamp and flash-light, the girls quickly discovered 
the reason for Be's previous difficulty in opening 
the trap-door. A few paces beyond there was 
another short stairway, which, upon closer exam- 
ination, proved to be walled up. 

"That's the old way out," Peg explained. 
"You must have passed the other steps in the 
dark the first time." 

•"Of course, that is it!" Be said; "and once I 
^ave foun' the good little sixpence, it lead me 
right. I am glad I was not so stupid, after all. 
Come. I will show you that thick partition." 

Flashing their lights here and there as they 
moved, Be and Peg explored the passage to its 
very end; but they dared not open the narrow 
door behind the fireplace in the dormitory. 
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''If one of those giddy creatures happened to be 
awake and saw our heads sticking out, she'd 
have a fit/' Peg whispered in Be's ear. "My 
word, what a fuss there would be !*' 

They turned and went back down the steep 
stairs, and Peg passing under the barrier, set the 
step in place once more, and followed her com- 
panion. 

"I don't think much of this place, anyhow," 
she grumbled. "It's nothing but stone and 
mortar." 

She was flashing her light right and left, reveal- 
ing a monotonous continuation of rough masonry, 
till suddenly she bumped into Be, halted at the 
archway which gave into the narrower tunnel 
leading under ground. 

"Goodness !" cried Peg. "What 's the matter ? 
Have you seen a ghost ? Do go on. I 'most fell 
over you." 

"But I 'ave fin' something !" cried Be, in excited 
tones. 

She turned her light on a spot at their feet and 
in a niche cut in the living stone of the foundation. 
Peg saw a large square box, bound and studded 
with metal. It stood to one side of the passage, 
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so that it was quite invisible to one coming 
from the direction of the spring-house. Going 
out, a glimpse of it might be had. 

Peg pushed past Be and grasped the coffer to 
pull it into plain view, but her best efforts failed 
to budge it. 

"Hum!" said she, under her breath. "It's 
heavy, all right! What do you suppose is in 
it?" 

"Per'aps gold," said Be, in a most matter-of- 
fact tone. "We 'ave fin* the sixpence — ^why not ?" 

"Be !" cried Peg, a little excitedly, "you do talk 
of that sixpence as if it were Aladdin's lamp! 
Why should there be gold in this box ? It 's prob- 
ably nothing but rubbish." 

"Per'aps," Beatrice answered complacently; 
"but one does not go to so great trouble to 'ide 
rubbish. However, open it and see." 

"But I don't know that I should," Peg said 
hesitatingly. "We don't know whom it belongs 
to." 

"Is it not yours?" Be asked in surprise. 
"Surely it belongs to Denewood!" 

"Why, of course," Peg admitted, and then 
suddenly grew very animated. "Oh, Be ! suppose 
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it should be something .valuable, after all, that 's 
been hidden here all these years ? And — ^and — ** 
She darted to the box and wrenched at the lid 
"Nothing doing, my dear, it 's locked tight/' 

"Of course, that is to be expect', and we can- 
not carry it, eh?" Be took hold of a wrought- 
iron handle and tugged with all her might. 

"It 's no use. We can't get it out of here, but 
I know where there are a lot of old keys. Come 
on." Peg started down the passage as fast as 
she could go. Be followed, and in a few moments 
they were back in the spring-house and, as Peg 
closed the trap behind them. Be, with a little 
exclamation, pointed to the door. 

"It is ajar," she whispered. "Surely we shut 
it when we came in ?" 

"I don't remember whether we did or not," 
Peg answered. She was thinking of nothing but 
the box and its possible contents. "It doesn't 
make any difference. There's never anybody 
around here, especially on Sunday mornings." 
She opened her lantern and blew out the light. 
"Come on, Be. If we can find the keys, perhaps 
we '11 have time to come back and get the box 
open before breakfast." 
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"Where are they?" asked Be, as they stepped 
outside and hurried to the driveway. 

"In Aunt Polly's desk," Peg answered 
"There 's a whole drawer full of them — old ones 
that she 's saved for years. Some of them are 
great big things. I used to play with them when 
I was a kid. Oh!" 

They were half-way to the lodge when P^ 
interrupted herself suddenly. 

"What is it?" Be asked. 

"Nothing," answered Peg, promptly, "I sort 
of stubbed my toe." 

"You cried as if it 'urt you," Be said. "I 
think you wear too pointy shoes. They walk so 
far in front of you that it makes you trip up." 

"Of course I wear two pointy shoes," P^ re- 
torted, laughing a little wildly. "You don't want 
me to wear only one shoe, do you ? Wait just a 
second, there 's something I must get." 

She turned suddenly and ran back to a bush 
that grew beside the drive. Here she broke off 
an armful of small branches before she rejoined 
Be. 

"Now why did you do that?" asked Beatrice, 
astonished at her actions. 
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"Don't you see the buds are almost out?'* 
Peg said, with pretended innocence. "We '11 put 
them in water and have a lot of yellow flowers 
in a day or two. Come on/' 

She hurried forward again as she spoke. 
Whether her explanation quite satisfied Be she 
could n't tell, for her cousin made no answer ; but 
it was not because she had stubbed her toe that 
Peg had cried out. Neither had she gone back 
for the bunch of f ors3rthia. 

Tightly clasped in her hand, which she kept 
concealed in her coat pocket, was something that 
she had plucked from a twig on the bush where 
she had glimpsed it hanging like a Christmas- 
tree ornament. However it had chanced, it was 
a fact that the Soulange ring had returned once 
more to Denewood. 

But the girls had scarcely left the spring-house 
when Captain Badger slipped out from behind 
some bushes and, with a sharp glance around, dis- 
appeared within it, closing the door behind him. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

AN ECHO FROM THE PAST 

THE two girls entered the lodge quietly and 
started for Aunt Polly's room; but P^, 
mindful of what she had found, made the f or- 
sythia an excuse to turn back. 

"I '11 be up in a minute," she whispered. "I 
want to put these in water." She held out the 
twigs, and Be nodded her comprehension. 

Once safe in the kitchen, Peg drew forth the 
ring and looked at it. There was no mistaking 
its identity. It was the Soulange ring, without 
a doubt! 

A little thrill went through Peg as she slipped 
it on her finger. The old Peggy Travers, Bea- 
trice's ancestress, had worn it long, long ago, and 
now, by the strangest of accidents, it was on the 
finger of another Peggy Travers. But the girl 
had not time to sentimentalize over the past. 
Her thoughts were all on the present, and she 
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was intent upon putting the ring in the safest 
place she knew. 

With this in mind^ and not caring whether 
Betty waked or not, she ran up to her own room, 
opened her desk, stowed the ring in one of the 
small drawers, and locked it. Then she went to 
join Beatrice. 

She found her cousin standing before a dainty 
satin-wood escritoire, with a puzzled look on her 
face. 

'It is so lovely, that," Be murmured admir- 
ingly, nodding toward it. "It was made for a 
lady and it look' like one, eh ?" 

"It came out of Denewood," Peg explained. 
"Aunt Polly would n't let any one else use it." 

"But should we hunt through it?" Be de- 
murred. "Per'aps we ought to telephone to 
Tante Polly?" 

"Nonsense!" Peg protested. "There's noth- 
ing private about her desk. She 's always send- 
ing me to it for things. She 'd think we were 
crazy to wake them up for that. Besides, I know 
right where those keys are. I can lay my hand 
on them." She pulled out a drawer as she spoke, 
but gave an exclamation x)f surprise on discover- 
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mg that it was empty. '*What do you think of 
that?" she went on, half to herself. "I'll bet 
Aunt Polly 's put them away somewhere and, if 
she has, we '11 never find them. We '11 have to 
telephone, after all, and even then perhaps she 
won't remember. Aunt Polly is just mad for 
systems. The only trouble is that half the time 
she forgets which one she 's using. Those keys 
may be in a trunk or the medicine-chest or the 
jam-closet. No one on earth will know but Aunt 
Polly — and I hate to wake them up this early." 

"Wait a minute," said Be, thoughtfully. 
"There is something on my min'. Tell me, is this 
not the desk the old Beatrice use' long ago?" 

"Of course," Peg responded; "didn't I tell 
you so ?" 

"Then I think the key to our box will be in that 
desk," said Be, ignoring the question. "That is, 
if what I am guessing is right." 

'What are you guessing?" demanded Peg. 

"That the old Beatrice know of that chest in 
the Mouse's Hole," Be said. "I don't know, I 
only guess — ^but she had used the passage, and 
she might want to 'ide something. Wouldn't 
that be a good place?" 
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'Tfes, but she could n't carry a thing as heavy 
as that box down those stairs/' Peg suggested. 

"No, no," Be agreed, "but if the box was 
empty, eh? It would weigh less. Once there, 
perhaps she put things in it that were quite heavy, 
and each time she would lock it and so she want' 
the key near her always." 

"That 's possible," Peg admitted, "but hardly 
probable. It seems to me she would have said 
something about it in her letters or journals some- 
where." 

"Ah, it was like that chain and the sixpence," 
Be pointed out "She had no wish that it lay 
hidden forever ; but one night, when she did not 
expect, she lay down quietly and die. You see 
she did not guess it was time to let people know 
where things were." 

"Hum!" murmured Peg. "That sounds rea- 
sonable; but then the key would have been lost 
by this time, or else it's mixed up with that other 
bunch we can't find." 

"Per'aps," Be said, "I only guess, you know; 
still, if she is careful to 'ide that box in the pas- 
sage, she would not leave the key about just any- 
where. Is there not in that ol' desk a secret 
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drawer? That would be the place to fin' that 
key/' 

*That 's an idea, all right," Peg answered, with 
growing conviction. "If the old Beatrice Tra- 
vers had anything to do with that box in the 
Mouse's Hole, then your guess is a good one. 
We 11 look, an)rway. Even I have n't the nerve 
to call up Chestnut Hill at this hour of the morn- 
ing, so we '11 have plenty of time." 

She went to the desk and began a systematic 
search for hidden drawers, but found none. Be, 
meanwhile, was down on her knees tapping on 
either side of the one large drawer which opened 
beneath the middle of the writing-table. 

"There is room here," she suggested to P^, 
who dropped down beside her. 

Peg pulled out the drawer and, setting it on the 
floor, looked into the opening. The desk was 
beautifully finished, inside as well as out, but 
there was no way of reaching the adjoining spaces 
on either hand. 

'We can't get in from there," she said in a 
rather discouraged tone. 

By this time. Be also was on all fours under 
the desk. 
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"Listen/' she cried, a little excitedly, as she 
tapped first on the right and then on the left, 
"You hear ? It is like a drum ; but it is not the 
same. I think there is something inside over 
here." 

So absorbed were the rwo girls in their investi- 
gations, that they did not notice that the door 
had been gently pushed open and, consequently, 
they both jumped guiltily when Horatia's ac- 
cusing voice broke on their ears. 

"If I had a dear little cousin come to stay with 
we," she said, "I wouldn't sneak off and have 
mysteries and all sorts of fun without her." 

"Horatia!" cried Peg, "you scared me out of 
a year's growth." 

"That 's your own guilty conscience," Horatia 
replied. "I think, after yesterday, I deserve to 
be treated as something better than this. Any- 
how, I 'm going to stay right here and see what 
you 're doing to Aunt Polly's desk." 

"Bless its little heart, so it shall !" Peg replied 
banteringly, "as soon as it puts some clothes on." 

Horatia stamped a slippered foot. 

"I tell you. Peg Travers, I won't be treated like 
an infant in arms any longer," she snapped. 
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"My pajamas are warm and so is my bath-robe. 
What are you looking for now ? You 'd better 
tell me if you want to find it." 

"Listen to Miss Sherlock Holmes!" Peg gur- 
gled. "Well, my dear, we 're looking for an old 
key, an old iron key." 

"Oh!" Horatia's tone suggested disappoint- 
ment. "There isn't any iron key in there; it 's 
brass !" 

"What 's brass?" demanded P^. 

"The big key that 's in Aunt Polly's desk/' 
returned Horatia, imperturbably. "You said 
you wanted an iron one, and I was — " 

"See here, you precocious baby," Peg said, get- 
ting to her feet, "you show us that key ! we don't 
care what it 's made of, and we have n't any time 
to waste." 

But Horatia put her hands behind her back 
and smiled a superior smile. 

"Go right ahead and search for it, my little 
dears," she purred amiably, curling herself up in 
the big chintz-covered chair and sitting on her 
feet to keep them warm. "You won't find it in a 
thousand years. Why, even / only happened on 
it by accident one day when Aunt Polly sent me 
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up here for pills. It 's really quite an ingenious 
arrangement." 

"Oh, it is, is it?" laughed Peg. "Well, my 
love, we 're ready to admit your superior qualities 
as a huntress. You Ve proved that, so go ahead 
whenever Your Majesty 's ready, and tell us all 
about it." 

"But I 'm not ready," Horatia calmly declared. 
I 'm only ready to bargain with you." 
Oh, come on, Horatia ! Get busy ! We want 
that key," said Peg. 

"I 'm not asking much," Horatia protested 
"but I *m the youngest girl in my class, and the 
youngest girl in the school, and the youngest when 
I 'm with you, and I 'm tired of it. You have 
secrets with Betty and secrets with Be, and you 
all treat me as if I were still in the kindergarten. 
I 'm not. I 'm very matronly for my years. 
Miss Maple says so herself." 

"You mean mature, my child," laughed Peg. 

"It 's just the same thing," retorted Horatia, a 
trifle embarrassed. "A matron is a mature 
woman. I looked it up in the dictionary, and 
that 's what I feel like, no matter how old I am. 
Anyway, I won't be cuddled up like a teddybear." 
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Both girls pounced upon her and smothered her 
with embraces until, in desperation, she consented 
to show them what they wanted. 

"If you did n't keep secrets from me, I should 
n't mind," Horatia confessed. 'It hurts my 
feelings when I think you don't trust me." 

"Never min', cherie/' Be whispered to her. 
"Betty and Peg 'ave a secret from me, so you 
aren't the only one ; and after breakfast sometime 
we 're going off all by oursevles to find some fun." 

"All right," Horatia said, dimpling with pleas- 
ure; "you never were so superior as Peg and 
Betty, so, if you want me to, I '11 show you the 
old key in no time." 

"Now this is the way it happened," she went 
on, after seating herself in front of the desk. "I 
was looking for pills, you know, and the door to 
this closet here was stuck." She touched the 
little rounded cupboard on the left of the writing- 
table. "I took hold of the desk here/' she con- 
tinued, illustrating, "and braced myself for a 
good pull. Then I heard a click, and the closet 
part swung right over, so !" 

Suiting the action to the words, she moved the 
cupboard over and revealed an opening into the 
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space below at one side of the central drawer. 

Three heads bumped in their eagerness to look 
within. 

On the top of two or three neatly folded gar- 
ments lay a large, old-fashioned brass key. 

Peg seized upon it eagerly. 

"It look' as if it might fit !" exclaimed Be, ex- 
citedly. 

"Fit what ?" demanded Horatia. 

"A chest that you '11 see some day," Be assured 
her. 

Peg, however, was gazing at the garments in 
the secret compartment, and after a moment 
picked them up with reverent fingers, one at a 
time. Each was labelled with a small tag sewed 
to it and she read these aloud : 

" 'Jackie's christening robe, worked for him by 
dear Granny in England and sent overseas by 
the hand of Captain Timmons.' 

"Marjory's first short coat, of which she 
seemed vastly proud.' " 

"Jackie and Marjory were two of her children, 
and Captain Timmons commanded the Traver's 
ship that brought her from England," murmured 

Peg. 
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On a quantity of beautiful lace folded in a 
napkin was fastened the following: 

"For my grand-baby Peggy's wedding-dress, 
from her godmother, Peg de Soulange in France/' 

In almost perfect silence the three girls looked 
at and touched the dainty fabrics. For each they 
held a wordless message, as if the spirit of the old 
Beatrice had come and kissed them gently, and 
gone away again, leaving with this new genera- 
tion of her blood a tiny bit of her own sweetness. 
For a moment all else was forgotten, then Peg 
broke the spell. 

'*Is there anything on the other side?" she 
asked Horatia. 

"I don't know,'' was the half -whispered an- 
swer. "You see, when I first opened this so un- 
expectedly, I was thinking only of pills. I didn't 
read the labels, supposing, of course, that the 
things were Aunt Polly's." 

'1 'm positive Aimt Polly does n't know they 
are here," Peg interrupted. "We'd have heard 
of it if she did. We're the first to have seen 
them since the day they were put there." 

"Well, anyway, I didn't look any further," 
Horatia explained: "and I didn't say anything 
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about it, because I sort of felt that I'd been med- 
dling, though I had n't meant to. Then I forgot 
all about it till this morning." 

"Let 's open the other side and see," said Peg, 
beginning to fumble at the opposite cupboard. 

"It soun' all empty when I knock," Be re- 
marked. 

"Where do you press, Horatia?" Peg asked. 

"I think on that flower." Horatia indicated the 
spot, and after a moment they heard the click 
that marked the release of the catch. 

Inside, close to the wall of the desk, were sev- 
eral flatly folded sheets of paper fastened with 
small, pale wafers. 

Peg picked them up and the three girls moved 
over to the window. A feeling of awe had taken 
complete possession of them. None of them 
were indifferent to the influences of venerable 
things. All of them had been well schooled in 
the traditions of the past. They had lived with 
old pieces of furniture that had served the mem- 
bers of their families for generation after gen- 
eration, but in these few simple objects which 
they had just discovered, there was an intimate 
and personal significance of which the girls were 
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acutely conscious. It was as if the gentle hands 
that had laid them there had waited all these 
years to place them in their keeping. 

Peg turned over the packet. On the cover was 
written the following: 

*^To my husband, John Travers, or any mem- 
ber of my family who survives me, these; Bea- 
trice Travers." 

"WeVe members of her family," Peg mur- 
mured, looking from one to the other of her 
cousins; and at their nod, she slipped a paper- 
knife under the seals. Carefully she spread open 
the paper and read aloud : ) 

*TJrged thereto, in the first instance, by my dear 
friend and foster-mother, Mrs. Mummer, who proved 
to me that the Travers trait of unthinking generosity is 
h'ke, in the end, to impair our patrimony, I have each 
year laid by a certain sum out of the moneys so gener- 
ously supplied me by my dear husband. This saving, 
of nigh fourteen thousand pounds, hath grown to such 
proportions as amazeth me; yet more clearly every day 
do I perceive the wisdom of good Dame Mummer, for 
this hath ne'er been missed; and with marriage portions 
to provide for our two daughters, some bad management 
of the estates since our trusty Mummer died, and many 
bad debts due to my husband's faith in reckless friends, 
I greatly fear that, should Jackie marry, Allan and his 
family would be meagerly provided for, were it not for 
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this fund that I have accumulated. Therefore it is my 
wish that my husband, or those who succeed him, apply 
this money where it is most needed to keep up the stand- 
ing of the family. The necessities of the master of Dene- 
wood must ever be the first charge upon us all ; but also 
let him bear in mind that it is his duty to aid those of 
his blood who require his support 

"My daughters, I expressly enjoin, shall have no 
share in these moneys. They have both been gener- 
ously provided for, and both have married husbands 
who are rich. This I say, not from any lack of affection, 
but because, when a suitable amount is set aside for the 
support of Denewood, they are always assured of a home 
there should aught unforeseen befall. 

''I know not if such a womanish expression of wishes 
be legal ; but I am well assured that in the hands of my 
beloved husband and sons it will be obeyed as if it had 
been writ by a score of lawyers. 

"The key to the chest I leave with these lines. The 
gold will be found in a metal^bound box in the secret 
passage. It is set in a hole cut in the wall, which Mum- 
mer contrived for me when the doors were made and 
the passage altered to avoid the wetness from the spring. 
With a good lanthom, you cannot fail to find it. Let 
me pass on to you two wise saws of Mummer's, that 
may not come amiss in this connection. 'Waste not want 
not,' is one any of the Travers blood may take to heart. 
The other runs in this wise. 'Who spends a penny less 
than he hath, needs not to beg.' 

*'To Denewood and the dear ones who belong there, 
I subscribe myself, with the devotion of a lifetime, 
Beatrice Travers/' 
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Peg's hand was shaking and her voice almost 
broke into a sob as she finished. 

"I — ^I feel so queer/' she murmured- "Some- 
how it is as if she were talking to us." 

"Per'aps she is, in our 'earts/' Beatrice 
breathed softly ; but a moment later she threw an 
arm about Peg and smiled joyously. "Now you 
mus' believe all I say of the lucky sixpence/' she 
went on. "All has come about as the old Be- 
atrice would 'ave wished. Such a dear, wise 
lady to save and save, and no one know ! I am 
so 'appy for you, Peg dear." 

But for the moment, Peg's heart was too full 
for words. She put her arms about Be's neck 
and looked at her cousin through tear-dimmed 
It had been Bearice whose faith had never waver- 
eyes. It had been Beatrice whose faith had 
never wavered, who had brought all these riches 
to Denewood. Peg smiled through her tears, 
feeling a great weight lifted from her heart. 

"And now you're going to be rich. Peg, and 
have Denewood back again," cried Horatia, joy- 
fully. "I 'm glad !" She threw her arms about 
her cousin lovingly. "Everything is going to be 
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perfectly beautiful," she rattled on. "Aren't 
you glad you belong to the family, Be? I am. 
But I 'm 'most frozen, after all, so I 'm going to 
dress." 

She ran out of the room, to return a moment 
later and stick her head through the doorway. 

''We're going to have sausages and buck- 
wheat cakes for breakfast," she announced hun- 
grily. "I can smell 'em. You two had better 
hurry up and get ready," and she was off again. 

"Great kid," murmured Peg, and Beatrice nod- 
ded in agreement. "But I had no idea it was so 
late," she went on. "We can't go back to the 
spring-house now, and I 've got that engagement 
with Betty this morning." 

"There is no hurry," Be assured her. "It is 
safe, that money in the spring-'ouse." 

"Yes," agreed Peg," "after all these years it 
isn 't likely to be stolen within the next few hours. 
Oh, Be, I can hardly believe it !" She was on the 
verge of tears. 

"You 'ave need of your breakfast," Be replied 
banteringly. "Come along. We will put these 
things away and then get ready. I am not half 
dressed — ^and so dusty !" 
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"Me, too," said Peg, recovering quickly, *'and 
I '11 have to wake Betty up. She *d never forgive 
me for letting her miss the sausages." 

With haste, but tenderly, the little dresses and 
the lace were stowed away. Peg carrying the 
big brass key, ran off to her own room, while Be 
joined Horatia in hers. 

Betty was curled up in a ball, sound asleep, 
when Peg leaned over the bed. 

"You certainly are the original dormouse," she 
cried. "Wake up !" 

Ruthlessly she pulled the pillows out from un- 
der her cousin's head. 

"I 'm so sleepy I don't think I '11 get up for 
breakfast," murmured Betty, not even opening 
her eyes. 

"Oh, yes, you will," Peg insisted. "You're 
going to get up this minute. You have an en- 
gagement with a gentleman this morning, remem- 
ber. I Ve been up for hours planning and plan- 
ning, and you Ve done nothing. Hop out of bed 
and get busy !" 

Betty consented to open one eye. 

"Such slang," she sighed, and promptly closed 
it again. 
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Peg went to her desk and, unlocking the 
drawer, took out the Soulange ring, then she 
returned to the bedside. 

'^Betty," she whispered, *'look at this." 

Again Betty opened an eye, but as she caught 
a glimpse of what Peg held, the other also came 
open with something like a snap. 

*'Don't shout," Peg warned her. "Be and 
Horatia are in the next room." 

"Where on earth did you get it?" demanded 
Betty, in a careful undertone. 

"I found it hanging on a bush," Peg explained. 
"It was just as if the captain had been playing 
ring-toss with it. The only explanation I can 
give of how it got there is that he must have 
flicked it out of his pocket with his handkerchief. 
Anyway, he knows it 's gone. Be met him as 
she was coming out of the spring-house yester- 
day. I almost dropped when she told me. He 
asked her if she *d seen it, and never guessed who 
she was; and, of course, she had no idea what 
ring he was hunting for." 

"I wish we did n*t have to meet the person," 
Betty grumbled, out of bed by this time and be- 
ginning to dress. 
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"Oh, don't let 's go into that all over again/' 
Peg protested "It '11 be all right. You must 

go- 

"Oh, very well," mourned Betty. "I Ve got to 
go through with it, I suppose." 

"You have," Peg decljtred promptly. "V7e '11 
be off to the spring-house as soon as the school 
starts for church." 

Betty nodded and began to speculate mentally 
upon which was the most becoming frock she 
had with her. 

In the other room, Be and Horatia dressed 
rather silently ; but at last the younger girl voiced 
the desire that was uppermost in her mind. 

"Be," she said, hesitatingly, "I 'd love to see 
that secret passage and the box you found. I 
suppose I 'm too young, though," she added. 

"Of course you 're not," Be replied, with a 
smile. "Certainly you shall see it. It isn't a 
secret from you." 

"Oh, good !" cried Horatia. "You know I just 
love to be in things with the rest of you." 

"I '11 tell you," Be proposed. "This morning 
Peg and Betty, they 'ave an engagement— do you 
see ? Well, we wait till they go away, and then 
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you and I will visit the spring-'ouse and I in- 
troduce you to Monsieur Crapaud." 

"But we won't tell them a word about it, will 
we?" Horatia suggested, nodding toward the door 
between the rooms. 

"But no," Be agreed. "We, too, shall 'ave 
own private affairs." 



And while their plans were being made, Captain 
Badger slipped out of the spring-house and made 
his way rapidly out of sight. His face was rather 
red and he looked as if he had been exerting 
himself unduly, but he smiled complacently and 
seemed very well satisfied. 
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CHAPTER XXV 



AFTER BREAKFAST 



WHEN Peg and Betty arrived at the spring- 
house to keep their appointment with Cap- 
tain Badger, the teachers' sun-parlor was de- 
serted, but they were surprised to find William 
Schmuck sitting on one of the benches outside, 
smoking his short pipe and seeming very much 
on the alert. 

At sight of the girls he rose quickly to his feet 

"Good-morning," he said cheerfully, saluting 
both the girls with a touch of his cap. "It 's a 
fine day." 

"Good morning, William," said Peg. "What 
are you doing here on Sunda)^ ? " 

"Well, not much, to tell the truth," the man 
answered .with a slightly embarrassed smile. 
"I *m playing watchman." 

"Playing watchman !" Betty repeated in aston- 
ishment. 

"Yes, miss," Schmuck went on in explanation. 
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''You s6e Joe Cummings, the night watchman, he 
says he sees some funny goings on around the 
old spring-house here. He claims somebody 
came out of it early this morning," 

"Perhaps somebody did," said Peg, with a 
chuckle. 

"I have my doubts," William went on; "but 
anyway, he come to my cottage and asked me to 
keep an eye on the place while he went to church. 
I think it 's foolishness myself. There 's nothin* 
to steal in this house, but I said Fd accomodate 
hini", and here IVe been sitting since seven o'clock 
with never a sight of anybody till you young 
ladies come." 

"All the same, Joe was right," Peg told him 
quite frankly. She was anxious Schmuck should 
go away, in the first place; and in the next, she 
had no desire that any talk of mysterious visitors 
to the spring-house should be rumored through- 
out the school. That might very easily upset 
their future plans. "I was here with Miss Be 
quite early. We were taking a little walk." 

"Indeed, is that it ?" Schmuck exclaimed. ^ 
"Well, miss, things are coming to a pretty pass if 
the Traverses can't walk over Denewood without 
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a watchman spyin' on them ! I '11 speak to Joe, 
miss, and I '11 promise you he '11 not bother you 
again. Good morning/' He touched his hat 
and went off with an air of truculence that boded 
no good to the zealous watchman. 

With a sigh of relief at being rid of him, P^ 
and Betty sat down to await the coming of Cap- 
tain Badger. Both were distinctly ill at ease, 
and anxious over the outcome of the expected 
interview. They had discussed what they should 
do and say, but had no great confidence in their 
own plans. They wanted time. They meant to 
seek delay on any possible pretext; but they 
realized that the British officer could not be put 
off indefinitely. 

A moment or two later, Captain Badger strode 
up to them carrying a substantial travelling-bag, 
which he dropped to the ground as he came to a 
halt before them. At sight of Peg, he frowned. 

"I thought it had been understood that I was 
to see you alone, Mademoiselle/' he said bluntly, 
addressing Betty. 

'1 'ave brought my cousin that she may 'elp 
me explain," Betty replied, imitating Be's accent 
and looking up innocently at the man before her. 
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"Then you 've broken your word and told her ?'* 
the man blurted out angrily. "I had supposed I 
could trust a Soulange." 

"And so you can," Peg said, with an assumed 
air of cheerful gaiety. "My cousin has n 't told 
me anything." 

"Then it is impossible for me to see how you 
can be of any help in the matter," Captain Badger 
snapped. "I remember your effort to keep me 
from meeting Mademoiselle de Soulange the 
other evening. It was quite useless interference, 
but, as we still have important business to trans- 
act, perhaps you'll be good enough now to go 
away." 

"Oh, non, non," Betty cut in. "Really, she 
mus' stay. She know* everything without my 
telling her a word." 

"I was in the spring-house yesterday all the 
time you were talking," Peg explained sweetly. 

It took Captain Badger a moment or two to 
control himself, and his lips parted, showing his 
pointed white teeth in anything but a smile. He 
had not arrived at the rendezvous in the best of 
humors, having found himself thwarted in a most 
interesting enterprise earlier in the day by a placid 
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individual who seemed to be contented to do noth- 
ing but sit in the sun and smoke a pipe. He had 
been exceedingly exasperated and, if he had dared, 
would have rid himself of the girls with scant 
courtesy, but he was confident that sooner or later 
Mademoiselle de Soulange would give him the in- 
formation he wanted and he was not yet prepared 
to act in too cavalier a fashion. 

Toward Peg, he felt an almost uncontrollable 
irritation. He knew that she was only a child 
and that he was silly to have any such antagonism 
or to worry about the effect of her interference ; 
indeed, he was too certain of his own cleverness 
to have any great fear that she could seriously 
hamper his plans. Nevertheless, he preferred 
to deal directly with the girl he thought was 
Beatrice de Soulange. 

"If you happened to be eavesdropping, I can't 
help it," he said to Peg. "It is not considered an 
honorable action in my country, but perhaps it 
is quite all right in America. However, if you 
know why I 'm here, you will also know that it is 
a matter of the greatest concern to Mademoiselle 
de Soulange, and I tell you frankly that her deal- 
ings with me will be much facilitated if you leave 



us." 
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"I don't think so!" Peg contradicted him 
flatly. "If it had n't been for me, she would n't 
have come at all. I persuaded my cousin to meet 
you this morning." 

"That is quite true," Betty proclaimed, with 
unmistakable sincerity. 

The captain looked at her in surprise. 

"Am I to believe that you care so little for 
your brother that you — " 

"That '^ not the question," Peg cut in sharply. 
"You ask for a large amount of money. Yet 
you give no guarantee that you will fulfill your 
promise." 

"I ask for information in regard to the loca- 
tion of a certain strong-box," Badger corrected 
brusquely. 

"But that I cannot give you yet," Betty an- 
nounced with perfect truth. 

"I was credibly informed you knew exactly 
where it was," the man insisted, in a tone that 
showed plainly he did n't believe her. 

"Do you forget that the Soulange chateau was 
blown to bits by the Germans," Peg interposed. 

"Then it was in the chateau?" the captain 
questioned sharply. 

To this neither girl could give a direct answer, 
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and the captain looked from one to the other with 
lips half-parted in a sneer. 

"I see how it is/' he resumed. "You are trying 
to trick me in some way. Let me tell you, I am 
not the sort of man who is easily fooled." 

"That 's quite plain/' Peg could n't resist say- 
ing with a sidelong glance at Betty, who was 
shrugging her shoulders as Be might have done ; 
"but to be entirely frank about it, my cousin 
would like more assurance that what you have 
told her is true." 

"I do not propose to go into that again," Cap- 
tain Badger retorted angrily. "I showed Made- 
moiselle de Soulange a ring that proved my good 
faith." 

"I should like to see that ring," said Peg, look- 
ing up expectantly in the man's face. 

"And why should I show it to you?" he de- 
manded, with an undisguised snarl. 

"I '11 tell you. Captain Badger," Peg answered, 
stung by his manner and losing something of her 
calmness. "My cousin here does not believe your 
story. As I said before, she wouldn't have 
come at all if it had n 't been for me. I do believe 
there is truth in what you say, and if we can find 
a way — " 
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"You needn't go on/* Captain Badger inter- 
rupted abruptly. "Mademoiselle de Soulange 
tells me she cannot give the information I ask. 
That, then, is the end of the matter. I am leav- 
ing Germantown to-day and shall sail for Europe 
on the first ship on which I can get passage. I 
go from here to take the train to Philadelphia. 
You see I brought my luggage with me," he indi- 
cated the bag at his feet and made a motion to 
pick it up. 

"If you would let me finish what I was saying," 
Peg insisted, jumping up from the bench, "you 
would learn that I have another proposal to 
make." She was frightened by the man's ap- 
parent intention to quit the place for good and 
all. That she could not allow. On the spur of 
the moment she had thought of a way to satisfy 
Captain Badger's demand. He must have money 
and, though it meant sacrificing the possession of 
Denewood, she could not throw away a chance to 
save the life of her cousin Louis. 

The man straightened up and looked at Peg 
doubtfully, the tips of his pointed teeth just show- 
ing between his slightly parted lips. 

"What proposal can you make?" he demanded. 

"You say that this band in France who hold 
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Capitaine de Soulange demand three hundred 
thousand francs," began Peg, earnestly. "That 
is sixty thousand dollars, Captain Badger. A 
large sum, but I think perhaps I can furnish it." 

A smile of satisfaction flitted across the officer's 
face for the fraction of a second. He felt very 
certain in his own mind where the money Peg 
proposed giving him was coming from, and he 
had not the slightest intention of letting it slip 
through his fingers ; but to convince these girls of 
his sincerity might also give him the information 
he sought as to the whereabouts of the Soulange 
strong-box. He thought he saw an opportunity 
to gain all he had come to America for — and 
a great deal beside. 

"It seems to me," he began, with a return to 
his pleasant manner, "that we have somewhat 
lost our bearings. In an unaccountable way, 
which I greatly regret, you young ladies seem to 
have gained the impression that I am personally 
interested in this money. I cannot really believe 
you think so, but to prove the contrary, quite 
beyond a doubt, I refuse your offer to give me 
sixty thousand dollars." As he ended, he ad- 
dressed Peg directly. 
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Betty's eyes widened in amazement at this 
statement. Here was a complete refutation of 
all they had suspected about the man's cupidity. 
They had evidently been utterly mistaken in 
thinking that he had not told them the truth from 
the beginning. 

Upon Peg, also, Captain Badger's words made 
a profound impression. Her conviction that 
they dared not disregard his story was immensely 
strengthened, but her equally strong feeling of 
distrust of the man himself underwent a decided 
change. She realized that her plan of campaign 
must be altered, and yet she could not under- 
stand why her offer was refused, even though the 
officer was entirely disinterested in the matter. 

"I do not see why you cannot take my money," 
she said. 

"Because,"he answered convincingly, '1 was 
commissioned to do a certain thing. I was not 
told to get money, but information. The one I 
represent is a very honorable gentleman who asks 
only for his own, I cannot believe that his sister 
is not willing to save her brother, and I am con- 
fident she will tell me where the strong-box is to 
be found. But if she will not, I can only return 
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with my mission unfulfilled. Under no circum- 
stances can I accept money for his release from 
other hands, knowing as I do how intolerable 
that would be to Louis de Soulange. 

As Captain Badger ended his long speech, 
there came swiftly into the group the slim figure 
of Beatrice, her eyes large with surprise and eager 
questioning. 

"What do you know of Louis de Soulange?" 
she cried, facing the British officer. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 



THE SOULANCaE RING 



THE arrival of Beatrice at the spring-house 
had come so unexpectedly and her demand 
for news of her brother was so vehement, that 
for an appreciable time they all held their places 
in silence, looking at the girl as if she were some 
strange creature from another world. 

Horatia, who had accompanied her, stood a 
little way off, rooted to the spot. Be having leaped 
forward the instant Captain Badger had spoken 
her brother's name. 

Betty was quite sttmned and sat on the bench 
with her mouth a little open. She did not relish 
the explosion she thought would follow tlhe dis- 
covery that she had been playing a part. 

Peg, already on her feet, experienced a sense 
of relief. She was glad that accident had brought 
her French cousin there, for she saw the situation 
growing beyond her control. Beatrice must be 
told everything and must give the British officer 
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the information he demanded, or Louis would be 
lost. 

Nor was Captain Badger tmaffected by the 
sudden appearance of the young girl who stood 
before him, tense and rigid. Out of a white face 
her eyes blazed at him with a look of burning 
eagerness for which he could find no explanation. 
He racked his brain seeking the flaw in his plans 
this unexpected advent foreshadowed. He felt 
the menace of unforeseen attack and was alert to 
meet it. 

"What do you know of Louis de Soulange?*' 
Beatrice repeated her question in a voice full 
of emotion. "Tell me queekly, please: I 'ave 
waited long for news of him." 

"What have you to do with Captain de Sou- 
lange?" Badger asked, a flush mounting to his 
cheeks. He could n 't doubt the sincerity of the 
girl before him, and the suspicion that he had been 
tricked grew quickly into a certainty. 

"I am his sister," Be answered simply. 

"Are there two of you named Mademoiselle de 
Soulange?" the captain demanded, turning upon 
Betty angrily. 

"It was you who made the mistake," Peg cut 
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in, taking a step toward the man. "I 'm sorry it 
happened now, but I thought we were doing the 
best thing for my cousin here." She went to 
Beatrice's side. "You took Miss Powell for 
Mademoiselle de Soulange, and we just let you go 
on thinking so." 

"Why do you not tell me what I ask ?" cried 
Beatrice, still addressing the captain and paying 
no heed to his controversy with Peg. "I must 
know about Louis. Where is he?" 

"He is in France and alive, so this man tells 
us," Peg replied, realizing Be's suspense and hop- 
ing to ease it quickly. 

"Oh, I know he is alive," the French girl an- 
swered: "but if he is in France, why has he not 
sen* one word to me? That would not be like 
my Louis, to let me starve for news of him. 
What does it all mean ? Tell me at once !" 

To Peg and Betty this was a new Beatrice. 
The merry-minded, gentle girl was gone, and in 
her place they saw one who spoke with an au- 
thority beyond her years. A bitter war had 
brought bitter responsibilities, and the young 
shoulders had grown stronger as their burden had 
increased, till now, when the situation called for 
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an assertion of her claim for consideration, she 
met it with the bearing of a woman twice her age. 

'It has not been my fault, Mademoiselle, that 
you were not informed of my mission three days 
ago," Captain Badger asserted. "These young 
ladies, who are your cousins, I fancy, have taken 
it upon themselves to keep you in ignorance of 
my being here. I hope they can explain their 
action to your satisfaction." 

"I can tell you all about it," Peg began, but 
Be interrupted. 

"Whatever you 'ave done, I know you do it for 
consideration of me. That is understood. But 
we was'e time," she went on, again addressing 
the man before her. "You say. Monsieur, that 
you are from my brother. I demand to know 
quickly what message he sen'. I 'ave not the 
patience to wait forever." 

"It will take but a few words, Mademoiselle," 
Badger replied promptly. "Capitaine de Sou- 
lange is held captive by a band of brigands in 
France. It depends upon you whether they will 
let him go or not." 

"How does it depen' upon me?" demanded 
Beatrice, going straight to the point. 
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"There is a ransom required," the captain 
explained. "Monsieur le capitaine has no money. 
He wishes a certain strong-box sent to him by me. 
I come to you solely for information as to its 
whereabouts." 

"Ah, that is it !" Beatrice mused for a moment ; 
then, quickly, "How do you know all this. Mon- 



sieur f 



?" 



I also was held captive, but they let me go. 
Mademoiselle," he answered readily. 

"And where is the letter Louis 'ave sen* me?" 
Beatrice asked, holding out her hand for it. 

"There was no opportunity to write," the cap- 
tain replied. 

"And would these brigands, who want money, 
not let my brother sen' for it?" Beatrice ques- 
tioned. "It does not seem reasonable. Mon- 
sieur. There mus' be something." 

"There was. Mademoiselle," Captain Badger 
returned, a shade of embarrassment in his man- 
ner. "He gave me a ring." 

"Ah, so !" Be exclaimed. "That would serve, 
Monsieur. Where is it?" 

"I am obliged to confess that I have lost it," 
Captain Badger replied, after an instant of 
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hesitation. "I am greatly humiliated and — " 

'*You 'ave los' it?" Be broke in incredulously. 
''That is stranger 

"Fortunately this young lady saw it and can 
assure you that I speak the truth," the man ex- 
plained, turning toward Betty. "It is most 
embarrassing for me. An accident I cannot ac- 
count for to myself." 

"It is just as he says, Be," Betty assured her ; 
"I saw it. It was the Soulange ring !" 

"The Soulange ring," repeated Be. "A/'on, 
non! That is impossible!" 

"But truly. Be, I saw it," Betty insisted. 

"What is it like?" Beatrice demanded, an 
anxious expression coming into her face. 

"It is a large sapphire with a cupid cut in the 
stone, and — " 

"It cannot be!" Beatrice broke in almost pas- 
sionately. "You cannot 'ave brought that ring 
to me from Louis, Monsieur," she cried, turning 
to Captain Badger. "It is false what you say! 
I believe not a word of your story. You 'ave no 
writing from my brother and expec* me to believe 
that he sen* that ring to prove his words ? Mon ! 
Non! Non! He would not 'ave part with it to 
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save his life ! There is some mistake. It cannot 
be the right ring. That I know, here in my heart, 
and you, Monsieur, you cannot deceive me. Go 
back where you came. You will learn nothing 
from Beatrice de Soulange.'* 

"But Mademoiselle, your brother told me — " 
the man broke in; but she would not listen, 

"Do not speak ! Monsieur le Marquis de Sou- 
lange-Caderousse does not give his confidence to 
any but gentlemen !" 

With fine dignity and a superb air of perfect 
breeding, Beatrice walked past Captain Badger 
and quitted the little group that was gathered at 
the spring-house. So stinging had been her 
denunciation, and so complete her faith in the 
truth as she proclaimed it, that the man stepped 
back and watched her depart without a word. 

To Peg, her cousin's action was so surprising 
that for a time she could n 't even think con- 
nectedly. Be's complete repudiation of Captain 
Badger, and her evident disbelief in all that he 
said was so unexpected that she stood looking 
after her, awe-struck and motionless. 

Then suddenly she came to her senses with the 
realization that Beatrice was wrong, and that 
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the one chance of saving Louis de Soulange was 
slipping through their fingers. 

With no thought of anything but the necessity 
of bringing Be back, she started after her. By 
this time, Be had reached the drive and was 
hurrying toward the lodge, her slim figure held 
erect and her eyes looking straight ahead. Peg, 
following rapidly, became aware of Horatia at her 
side. 

"Go and tell Captain Badger that there is a 
mistake and that I shall return in a little while," 
she whispered breathlessly. 

Horatia, somewhat bewildered, opened her lips 
to protest, but Peg seized her arm and turned her 
round. 

"You must go!" she commanded. "Please 
hurry before he gets away.*' 

"All right," Horatia murmured, and started 
off just as her sister came running up to them. 

"What 's to be done now?" demanded Betty. 

"I 'm going to explain to Be," Peg answered 
brusquely, and ran on, leaving her cousin atone 
and in no very good humor. 

"Be dear, you must stop," Peg panted as she 
caught up with the girl. "You're all wrong! 
Indeed you are !" 
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Beatrice halted and smiled slightly at Peg's 
excitement. 

"It is impossible that I am wrong," she an- 
swered gently. "To you it may seem that man 
speak* the truth, but I know it is not so." 

"But listen, Be," Peg went on rapidly, "I 
thought just as you did at first. I didji 't trust 
him at all, but now I 'm sure." 

"It is just the money he would 'ave," Beatrice 
insisted, shaking her head. 

"No, it is n't," Peg replied with equal positive- 
ness. "I know better." She didn't explain 
how she had finally come to this feeling of assur- 
ance of the captain's honesty, being convinced 
that Be would oflFer a strong protest to her giving 
away any of the treasure they had discovered in 
the Mouse's Hole that morning, even if the man 
should consent to take it. Moreover, she was 
most reluctant to speak to Be of her proposed 
sacrifice. All she felt she could do was to reiter- 
ate her belief in the truth of the officer's proposal 
and to tell the story of her interference. 

"I wanted to make sure of him, Be," she ended 
a hurried review of the incidents that had led up 
to the meeting that morning. "You see, dear, I 
did n 't want you to have a hope raised of seeing 
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Cousin Louis and then find that nothing was to 
come of it. When he mistook Betty for you, I 
thought it would be a fine wiay of discovering 
all about it." 

*'I understan'," Beatrice replied. She put an 
arm about her cousin and started on again toward 
the lodge. "It was nize of you to wish to save 
me pain; but indeed I am not un'appy at \\rhat 
this person 'ave said. It is so plain that he does 
not tell the truth." 

"But I 'm sure he does. Be," Peg asserted 
vehemently. 

'Won/ Nonf the French girl replied, with a 
light laugh. "It was all right what he tells us of 
Louis being captured by robbers. That I under- 
stood and could believe. But when he speak of 
the ring! Ah, non! I know my brother like 
my own heart. When this man, he say Louis 'ave 
give' it up, then I am sure nothing he say is 
true." 

"But, Be dear, I have seen the ring myself," 
Peg told her. 

"You 'ave seen it?" Be stopped and looked at 
her cousin in amazement. "You 'ave seen it? 
How can that be?" 
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"You know he told you it was lost? — ^well, I 
found it," Peg answered, 

"The Soulange ring?" Beatrice murmured the 
question half to herself; then quickly and in vig- 
orous protest; *^Non, non! Whatever you have 
seen, Paig, it was not that ring. You do not 
know it. There is a mistake somewhere." 

"It is in my desk at the lodge this minute," Peg 
said her thoughts entirely concentrated upon the 
necessity of convincing Beatrice that the British 
officer should be believed. "I can't be mistaken 
about it, Be. Do trust me and go back and 
talk to Captain Badger. If he leaves now, I don't 
know what we shall do." 

"You say it is in your desk?" Beatrice ques- 
tioned, paying no heed to Peg's pleading. 

"Yes, I '11 show it to you afterward," Peg sug- 
gested. 

But Be was not to be put off. ''Come ! I must 
see at once what you suppose is the Soulange ring. 
Come!" 

She seized Peg's arm to hurry her on, and Peg, 
aware that further persuasion would be useless, 
and anxious to cause as little delay as possible, 
turned and hastened toward the lodge. 
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They went into the house in silence, going up- 
stairs without a word. Peg, unlocking the 
drawer, drew out the ring. 

"Here it is,'* she said, and handed it to Be. 

Except for a sibilant murmur due to the quick 
indrawing of her breath, Beatrice made no sound 
as her eyes fastened on the glittering circle of gold ; 
but her face grew white and drawn. She turned 
the ring over in her hand, looking at it in 
stunned wonder, as if she found it difficult to 
credit the reality of what she held in her own fin- 
gers. Then slowly, and with great deliberation, 
she took a step or two forward and laid the ring 
quietly on Peg's desk. 

"Louis, my dear brother is dead !" she said 
softly. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

BEATRICE CHANGES HER DRESS 

FOR a moment or two Peg could not speak, 
Be's placing of the ring on the desk seemed 
an act of renunciation of her firm belief that 
Louis was alive — a complete surrendering of the 
faith she had held in spite of every evidence 
against it. 

Peg longed to say something that would ease 
the suffering of the girl before her. 

"I can't believe it, Be/' she murmured at last, 
but as she spoke she threw her arms about the 
French girl in swift sympathy. 

"He is dead! Louis is dead!" Be whispered, 
and Peg could find no words to answer her, biit 
could only repeat; "No, no, I can't believe it. 
I 'm sure he 's still alive." 

Be shook her head and gently withdrew herself 
from Peg's embrace, then, dry-eyed, she walked 
slowly away to her own room. 

Peg's first impulse was to follow and try again 
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to comfort her; but she checked herself. Be's 
grief was so poignant and her conviction so firm, 
that Peg realized the uselessness of trying to 
argue away the significance she attached to the 
presence there of the Soulange ring. 

But Peg herself was still unconvinced that 
Louis was dead. Her previous confidence that 
the young Frenchman lived had been only a 
reflection of Be's assurance. Now, however, 
she had a very good reason for that confidence. 
Why, otherwise, should Captain Badger have 
come all the way from Europe? It might have 
been argued that the man knew of the existence of 
the strong-box, and, having secured the ring, had 
invented the story for the sake of the money ; but 
he had refused Peg's offer, in the name of Cap- 
itaine de Soulange, and she was confident he 
would not have done that if his story had been 
false. 

Peg could not deny to herself that she did not 
like Captain Badger and that there was some- 
thing about him that invited distrust. His 
entire method of procedure had seemed highly 
suspicious ; but as far as the girl could judge, he 
had proved his good faith. Therefore Be must 
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be wrong in her surmises, and the need to save 
Louis de Soulange from those who held him cap- 
tive really existed. 

It was the half unconscious realization of this 
fact that had caused Peg to send Horatia back to 
Captain Badger with the plea that he would wait 
for her. At the time, she had hoped to be able 
to persuade Beatrice to return and come to an 
agreement with the man; but that was now out 
of the question. Peg resolved that her one chance 
lay in begging the British captain to accept what 
she offered, on the understanding, if need be, 
that the money should be considered only as a 
loan, to be repaid when Louis was liberated. 
This thought brought a new glow of hope, and 
she wondered a little why it had not occurred to 
her before. 

She started to go downstairs, but halted and 
turned toward Be's room. It seemed heartless 
to leave without a word. In the doorway she 
stopped. Be was kneeling at the side of her bed 
with her head buried in her arms, and Peg tip- 
toed away, leaving the bowed figure alone to seek 
a surer consolation than she could give. 

But Peg had scarcely left the house when Be, 
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her prayer ended, rose from the bed and caught 
a reflection of herself in the mirror over her 
dressing-table. Instantly her hands went to the 
fastenings of her embroidered frock. 

"Can it be that I am dressed like a gay parrot 
and my Louis is gone?" she cried aloud. 

Almost feverishly she sought a black gown she 
had hidden away, and hastened to slip it on. It 
was her final act of disavowal of the belief that 
her brother lived ; but as her hands fumbled with 
the buttons at her throat, her fingers touched the 
chain upon which hung the half of a sixpence. 
For an instant she stood transfixed, and then 
slowly the tiny spark of hope that the broken 
coin always set aligfht in her heart kindled into a 
flickering flame. She scarcely breathed, think- 
ing of that bit of metal which to her symbolized 
good luck. Did it have a message for her, whose 
patience and abundant faith had found it again? 
Did a silver ray shine from its polished surface 
to lighten the darkness of her sorrow ? Perhaps 
she was mistaken, after all. Perhaps Louis had 
sent the ring, or it had been taken from him by 
force. Yes, that could have happened. Even 
Louis, strong as he was, might have been over- 
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powered and the old heirloom wrenched from his 
finger. 

The spark of hope in her breast had burst into 
a glowing blaze, and, fastening her dress as she 
went, Beatrice ran into Peg's room. 

"Paig! Paig!" she called, her voice trembling 
with emotion. "Paig, where are you?" 

But the room was empty, and she stopped, be- 
wildered for the moment. 

"But I mus' fin' that man," she went on aloud, 
speaking English as if addressing the cousin she 
so sorely needed. "Where is he, that captain 
who bring the ring? I mus' speak to him. If 
he tell me Louis is alive, I will give him every- 
thing." She looked about her a little wildly, then 
hurried out of the room and down the stair. 

"It is at the spring-house I shall fin' him," she 
murmured. 

Meanwhile Peg, hurrying up the drive, met 
Horatia running toward her. 

"Oh, I 'm so glad you 've come. Peg," she 
panted. "Something awfully funny has hap- 
pened." 

"Funny !" repeated Peg. "What can there be 
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that's funny? Is Captan Badger still there?" 
"That 's what 's so queer," Horatia explained. 

"I went back, and as I got near the spring-house, 

I saw him pop inside, carrying his bag ; but when 

I got there and looked in, he was n't anywhere ! 

And I know he didn't come out — ^and there's 

only one door, anyway, and — " 

"Come on!" cried Peg, grasping her young 

cousin by the arm and breaking into a run, "he 's 

found the Mouse's Hole !" 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

A BADGER IN A MOUSE'S HOLE 

INSIDE the spring-house, Peg looked about 
her for any evidence that would prove her 
assumption that Captain Badger had discovered 
the Mouse's Hole. Nothing was disturbed, and 
the trap door was tightly closed and invisible. 
Only the fact that Monsieur Crapaud sat in a 
dark comer of the room, instead of in the broad 
patch of sunlight, was an indication that some 
one toad been there and rudely disturbed his medi- 
tations. But Peg did not see the little toad. 

"Are you sure he came in here?" she ques- 
tioned in an undertone. 

"Positive!" Horatia declared. 

"And he could n't have gone out without your 
seeing him?" Horatia shook her head vigor- 
ously. 

"I came right here, expecting to find him," she 
explained. "I did n't take my eyes off the place 
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for a second, and when I looked in and found the 
room empty, I just could n't understand it." 

"Then he 's down in the passage now, unless he 
came out when you ran back for me. Oh, he 
must be there. There was n't time for him to get 
out of sight," Peg asserted. "Anyway I 'm go- 
ing to find out." 

She lifted the trap-door slowly and gazed in- 
tently into the black hole at her feet but no 
sound reached her. Then, very cautiously, she 
descended the steps and disappeared. A moment 
later she returned, an angry flush on her face. 

"He 's down there," she said in a tense whisper, 
as she closed the trap. "He 's taking our money !" 

"But how can he have found out?" Horatia 
asked. 

"He evidently saw us early this morning when 
he was looking for the ring he 'd lost." Peg ex- 
plained. "But that isn't here or there. I'm 
not going to let him get away with that money." 

Once more her views of Captain Badger's 
honesty had undergone a change. Be had been 
right after all. It was easy enough now to see 
why he had refused her offer to pay Louis's ran- 
som. He knew all the time of the treasure in the 
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secret passage and meant to have it, but had 
seized the opportunity to make a show of sincerity 
in order to gain the knowledge of where the 
Soulange strong box was hidden. She now had 
not the faintest belief in anything the man had 
said. Poor Louis de Soulange was probably 
dead, as Be had insisted. That being so. Peg 
need have no consideration for the British officer 
and could turn him over to the authorities as a 
thief. 

"Horatia, you run down to the house and tele- 
phone to the police," she began; but her cousin 
interrupted her with a cry, her eyes widening. 

*'Look! He's coming upT' 

Quickly Peg turned and saw the trap slowly 
rising. Without an instant's hesitation, she 
jumped, and her weight, landing on the small 
door shut it with a snap, while from below there 
came a muffled sound as if one had shouted in sur- 
prise and consternation. 

For a time the two girls stood looking at each 
other, not quite knowing what to do. Peg was 
about to send Horatia for help, when she felt 
herself being slowly lifted as the man pressed 
against the trap under her feet. 
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"Come quick!" she called to her cousin^ and 
Horatia, nothing loth, took her place beside Peg, 
and again the opening was closed tightly. 

For the next few minutes the girls went through 
a period of intense excitement. Captain Badger, 
in his struggle to escape, made frantic efforts to 
lift the door, but the awkwardness of his position 
on the narrow stone steps prevented him from 
exerting his entire strength. He could manage 
to raise the combined weight of the door and the 
girls for an inch or so, then his foot would slip 
and down would come the trap again. 

But Peg and Horatia were in an almost equally 
unsatisfactory position. Neither of them could 
hold down the door alone, and there was no way 
in which they could send for the assistance of 
which they stood in such sore need. 

"We'll just have to stay here till somebody 
comes," declared Peg, through her set teeth. 
She had been ready enough, for Be's sake, to give 
up her dream of living at Denewood, but ^e was 
determined that the money should not be stolen. 

Horatia, her eyes dancing with excitement, was 
a stanch ally, 

"I '11 stay with you till we starve. Peg," she 
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murmureA '1 wouldn't have missed this for 
anything. Try to make yourself as heavy as you 
can/' she ended. 

"I am doing that," P^ answered, "but I wish 
we could do something more." 

As she spoke, Beatrice, looking pale and wan in 
her black dress, burst in upon them. 

"Where is he, that captain?" she panted. 

"Thank goodness you've come!" cried Peg, 
feeling suddenly quite cheerful. 

"Where is he?" Be again demanded. 

"He 's right down here," Peg explained, point- 
ing at her feet "and if you '11 just take Horatia's 
place, we '11 keep him there while she goes and 
calls the police." 

"Police !" echoed Be, in astonishment "why the 
police ?" 

"Because he 's just a common thief," Peg burst 
angrily. "He saw us this morning, and now he 's 
trying to steal the treasure we found. I don't 
believe a word he said, and I 'm going to have 
him locked up." 

^'Non, nonT Be exclaimed, "you must not do 
that. What will become of Louis if he go not 
back to France ?" 
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^*I don't think he knows anything about Louis, 
Be/* Peg replied, sobering a little as she began to 
realize that an alteration must have come in Be's 
opinion of the matter. "You didn't think so a 
little while ago either," 

"But I *ave change*," Be replied. "The little 
sixpence *ave make me believe that this man may 
*ave tor the truth. I must talk to him." 

"But if we let him out, he '11 just go away with 
the money and we won't be able to stop him!" 
Peg protested. She understood how Be felt but 
she had so completely lost faith in all of Captain 
Badger's pretentions that she saw nothing to be 
gained by parleying with the man. 

"Peg," cried Beatrice, "I mus' speak with him. 
The or feeling has come back to me that Louis is 
not dead, and this man he know' something. He 
mus' tell. I will pay him anything." 

"I can't trust him," Peg replied. "If there was 
somebody here — " 

"I can get the two Schmucks," Horatia sug- 
gested practically. 

"Fine !" Peg agreed instantly. "That will be 
just the thing! Come over here. Be, and let 
Horatia go." 
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This arrangement met all the difficulties of the 
situation for the time being, and, though Be 
showed an almost heartrending impatience to see 
Captain Badger, she took up her position on the 
trap-door and consented to wait until Horatia 
returned with help. 

There was little said while the two cousins 
waited. 

"Cannot the men stay outside while we talk 
to the captain?" Be pleaded in her anxiety. "It 
is such a 'orrible thing, Peg, if he do know some- 
thing and we make it impossible for him to tell.*' 

They argued a little over this, but Peg finally 
consented to do as Be wished, ihaving entire 
sympathy with her cousin's feelings and appreciat- 
ing the seriousness of the situation. 

"I '11 fix that, dear," she answered at last. 
"Trust me." 

It seemed a long time to the waiting girls, but 
Horatia finally burst through the door with the 
welcome news that not only the two Schmucks 
but also Joe Cummings, the night-watchman^ were 
close behind her. 

"Keep them outside and shut the door," Peg 
commanded, and a moment or two later the deep 
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tones of the men, talking together excitedly, ap- 
prised them of the fact that their guard had ar- 
rived. 

"Sha'n't we come in. Miss Peggy?" William 
Schmuck called from the far side of the door. 

"Not yet," Peg replied. "Keep close and don't 
let anybody out." 

"I knew there was somethin' funny goin' on 
inside that spring-house," shouted a voice that 
was evidently that of Joe Cummings. 

"Now," murmured Be, breathlessly, as she 
stepped back. 

Peg with a nod moved away and pulled up the 
trap-door. 

"You can come up. Captain Badger," she said, 
speaking down into the hole, "but I warn you that 
there are three strong men outside." 

Slowly and with cool deliberation, the British 
officer emerged through the trap-door carrying 
his traveling-bag, the weight of which seemed to 
test his strength. He set it down on the stone 
floor of the spring-house, closed the trap through 
which he had come, with decision, and then faced 
the girls. 

"So you think I 'm caught, eh?" he muttered. 
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This was a different person from the man they 
had encountered previously. The mask was gone. 
Only in flashes had they caught glimpses of the 
real man under the suave exterior he had exhibited 
on other occasions. Now he scowled at them like 
an animal at bay, ready to fight desperately for 
his freedom. 

"Tell me about my brother ?" Be begged in a 
faltering voice. "You say he is alive. Is it the 
truth. 

Badger looked at Beatrice a moment in silence 
and gauged his chances of escape. He saw but 
one way open, and that was by convincing this 
frail girl that her brother was indeed alive. If 
he could accomplish that he might find a clear 
road ahead, but it needed the sincerity of honest 
feeling to make his words ring true. 

"Mademoiselle, I swear to you that Captain de 
Soulange still lives!" he spoke harshly, but in a 
tone of deep earnestness. 

"I don't believe you!'' Peg burst out. She 
saw the light of gladness glowing in Be's eyes, 
and dreaded to have her cousin's hopes raised 
high, only to be shattered by endless days of fruit- 
less waiting. 
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'*I*m talking to Mademoiselle de Soulange/* 
Captain Badger snapped. "The matter would 
have been settled long ago had it not been for 
your interference/' 

"How did you get Louis's ring?" Beatrice 
demanded, her thoughts centered upon that one 
point. 

"That will need to be explained somewhat 
differently from my previous story," the captain 
answered. "I considered it wisef to suppress 
some of the details, but I shall be quite frank with 
you now. You remember a certain Monsieur 
Gontet, who lived not many kilometres from the 
Chateau de Soulange, Mademoiselle ?" 

"I 'ave heard of him," Beatrice answered, 
"but his 'ouse was always behin' the German 
lines." 

"Exactly," Badger went on, "but he contrived 
to remain fairly immune from persecution by com- 
plying absolutely with all the German demands. 
Well, Mademoiselle, I was the secretary of Mon- 
sieur Gontet; for although my father was of 
British descent, my mother was Swiss, and I was 
born in her country, so I could claim neutral 
citizenship." 
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"What has this to do with my brother?" 
Beatrice asked impatiently 

"Wait, Mademoiselle," the officer replied, 
shortly, "I am coming to that. This Monsieur 
Gontet was a good patriot, and to him, sometimes, 
the peasants sent French soldiers trying to escape 
from behind the German lines. And so one night 
your brother came to our chateau. He was 
known to be a rich man, you understand, and one 
of the servants of Monsieur Gontet, the one who 
was instructed to lead Capitaine de Soulange back 
to safety, desired some of his money. He 
drugged the captain's coffee and took the ring, 
after which he put your brother where no one 
could find him, in charge of some men who will 
hold him till his ransom is paid. That, Mademoi- 
selle, is the true story." 

"And you are the unfaithful servant who has 
seized my brother," Beatrice burst out. 

"What matter about the man?" Badger re- 
turned angrily. "The question is, do I go back 
to free your brother, or do I stay here till those 
who hold him grow tired of waiting? This is no 
time to beat about the bush. You think you 
have me by the throat. I tell you that if I am 
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not let go, the life of your precious brother is not 
worth the snap of a finger. It is for you to 
choose, Mademoiselle. You can believe my story 
or not, as you please ; but if ever you want to see 
your brother on earth again I advise you to tell 
those men outside to take themselves off." 

"And then you would carry all that money 
away with you ?" cried Peg, pointing to the sat- 
chel. 

"That I mean to have in any case," the captain 
snarled. "That is now a part of the bargain for 
the life of Louis de Soulange. Mademoiselle 
here will tell me where her strong box is in 
France. That I shall take for my trouble. This," 
he went on, nodding toward the heavy bag, "I 
shall use to pay those who guard the captive." 

"Then you shall not go," exclaimed Peg, des- 
perately. She. saw that the man had the upper 
hand of them, for she could read in Be's eyes her 
cousin's conviction that Capain Badger now 
spoke the truth. 

"We must let him go. Peg," said Beatrice 
gently. "Let him take the money. What is 
that to the life of my brother? You shall 'ave 
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it back when Louis conies ; but this man must go 
free/' 

"But I don't believe him," Peg insisted. "I 
don't think he 's telling the truth now any more 
than he was before. Oh, Be, don't let him fool 
you. How do we know he will do as he says even 
if we do give him the money?" 

"You will have to take my word for that ; but 
I pledge you solemnly that I will carry out my 
part of the bargain." The captain spoke with 
intense earnestness and even P^, for the mo- 
ment, almost believed him. 

"But you said that the brigands would be satis- 
fied with three hundred thousand francs," she 
protested, striving for a way of escape. 

"That was before you put me to so much trou- 
ble and inconvenience," Capain Badger replied 
insolently. The man felt very sure of his posi- 
tion now, and indulged himself in a smile of tri- 
umph. 

"Peg, dear," murmured Beatrice, "we mus' let 
him go, yes? Think of what would be the sor- 
row all our lives if we kept back the money and 
my Louis returned not to me ever." 
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"Oh, Be, it isn't the money!" Peg wailed 
"He could have everything I have in the world if 
I were sure ; but I can't believe him and whatever 
happens, I know he 's just going to break your 
heart." 

"Monsieur le Capitaine," said Beatrice, as if in 
response to this appeal, "you spoke of a strong 
box. I know not how you 'ave learn of it, but in 
it you will fin' much more than the three hundred 
thousand francs you 'ave ask' for. I can tell you 
where it is. But you mus' leave that other money 
here." 

She ended with a nod toward the bag. 

"I 've named my terms, Mademoiselle," the 
man began, and would have gone on ; but a com- 
motion outside cut him short, and in the midst of 
a clamor of voices, the door was thrust open. 

"What 's going on here ?" came the question ; 
and with a cry of joy Peg turned to face her 
brother. 

"Jack Jack ! is it you ?" she cried, and flew into 
his arms. 

"Oh, oh ! Is it Blondel who mak' the trouble ?" 
cried a new voice ; and with staring eyes, Beatrice 
turned to see Louis de Soulange enter the spring- 
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house. With his name trembling on her lips, 
she went swiftly to him, and, putting her arms 
about his neck, looked into his eyes. "At last 
thou hast come back to me," she murmured in 
French, hiding her face on his shoulder. 

But Capitaine de Soulange had not ceased to 
look at the man in the British uniform cowering 
in a corner of the spring-house. With an arm 
about his sister, he held the other straight at the 
crouching figure, pointing an accusing finger. 

'^You scoundrel !" he cried. "I do not know all 
of your treachery, but I 'ave heard enough to 
know- that you should be whipped like the lackey 
you are!" 

"We can't whip him, worse luck!" Jack 
Travers cut in regretfully. "The best we can do, 
Louis, is to put him in jail for a bit." 

"It is the valet de chambre, Blondel, as I tol' 
you I suspect," Louis went on. "He was servant 
to Monsieur Gontet." 

At the name "Blondel," Peg lifted her head. 
It was familiar, somehow, yet for the moment she 
could n't place it. Then, of a sudden, its associa- 
tion popped into her head. 

"Don't you remember. Jack?" she exclaimed, 
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**The man who caused so much trouble for old 
great-great-great-grandmamma Beatrice, his 
name was Blundell." 

"You Ve right — it was!" Jack almost shouted. 
"I wonder if this fellow is any of that breed? 
He acts like it." 

To Jack and Peg the Denewood stories were 
records of their ancestors, and for them the name 
Blundell had a sinister and menacing significance. 
Captain Blundell it was who nearly burned down 
the Denewood mansion and later, as is told in 
"Beatrice of Denewood," he would have killed 
Jack Travers had not the Beatrice of that day 
thwarted him. This man had been cashiered 
from the British army, and it might well be that 
he had left England to settle in Switzerland, in 
which case "Captain Badger" might well be, as 
Jack suggested, "one of that breed." But the 
young people had little time or inclination to 
waste on profitless speculation. 

"I never did trust him," Betty remarked, as she 
pushed into the spring-house. "Was n't it lucky. 
Peg, that I was at the lodge when they came? 
They would never have found you — " 

"But when did you arrive ? And why were n't 
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we told ? And why — why — ^why." A string of 
questions bubbled out as Peg, recovering from her 
surprise, began to crave information. 

"Let 's get rid of this thing first," Jack cut in, 
with a nod at Blondel. "Hey, boys," he called 
to the men lingering in the doorway, "take him to 
the police-station. I '11 be along presently to 
make a charge. Now let *s the rest of us get out 
of this." 

"But take the bag. Jack," Peg begged excitedly. 
"Don't leave that for anything." 

Her big brother went over and picked up the 
traveling-satchel, almost dropping it again in 
surprise at its unexpected weight. 

"My word, that 's heavy !" he cried. "What 's 
in it?" 

"Gold, I guess," Peg answered. "Bring it 
along. It 's yours !" 

"Mine!" gasped Jack. "What are you talking 
about?" 

"Come on, and I '11 tell you afterward." 

As they moved out. Peg went to Beatrice's side. 

"It is my Louis," the French girl felt no more 
was needed by way of introduction. 

"I am delighted, ma petite cousinef* her brother 
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said gaily. '^Beatrice has already whispered how 
much she owe you." 

"She does n't owe me an3rthing, Capitaine de 
Soulange/' Peg began, but Be interrupted 
quickly. 

'*He is to you always Louis, Peg," she insisted 
Of course," said the yoimg Frenchman. 
Whatever he is," Peg went on, a little embar- 
rassed,"we owe Be just everjrthing, and — " She 
tried to explain what they had been through in a 
breath as they all walked together to the lodge; 
but ere they had gone very far, she found her- 
self alone with Louis, while Beatrice went on with 
Jack. Somehow she did n't know what had be- 
come of Betty and Horatia, who had tactfully 
left the brothers and sisters alone together. 

They were almost home when they met Mr. 
Lynch. 

"And is it Master Jack ?" the old postman cried. 
"You 're a sight for sore eyes ! Ton my soul, I'm 
glad to see ye, and me carryin' a letter from over- 
seas to your sister." He fumbled in his pouch 
and brought out an envelop bound with red, 
white, and blue, as usual. "There '11 be no more 
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of them comin', I 'm thinkin'," he said, as he 
handed it to Peg. 

"When could you have written that, Jack?" 
asked Peg, puzzled. 

Oh, weeks ago,'' Jack answered with a laugh. 
I sent a scrawl, telling you we had been ordered 
home and that I was bringing Louis with me. 
And it arrives the same day I get here. Some 
mail service !" 

"It might have made a lot of difference," Peg 
murmured, as they all went into the house. 
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WHAT I want to know," Peg insisted loudly 
as they all sat in the living-room waiting 
for Selma to announce the midday dinner, each 
one trying to explain everything to everybody at 
the same time, "is why you wrote for that descrip- 
tion of the Soulange ring?" 

"1 11 tell you," her brother said, and the room 
suddenly grew quiet. "I was away from the 
camp for a day or two, and, when I got back, one 
of our chaps named WiHiams said there 'd been a 
man about asking for me. As I was n't there, the 
fellow insisted upon knowing what had happened 
to Beatrice. He seemed a decent sort of person, 
they said, and so anxious to find out that they told 
him and he went off. I did n't think much about 
it till Williams spoke of a ring the man wore. 
He was rather impressed, was Williams, and des- 
cribed it quite accurately. At first I couldn't 
think where I 'd seen the ring ; then I remembered 
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the old story and was convinced that was what 
was sticking in my memory, so I wrote to you to 
make sure." 

*'But you couldn't have got my letter before 
you left," Peg interrupted. 

"I didn't," Jack replied; "but the more I 
thought of it, the more certain I became that it 
was the Soulange ring the fellow was wearing, 
and I began to wonder who he could have been. 
Be and I had talked about Louis, of course, and 
I knew how she felt about him. I must own I 
didn't, agree with her. We over there all 
thought he was dead, but she was so sure he was 
safe somewhere that, when this ring turned up, 
I got a hunch that maybe she was right, after all. 
At any rate I looked up Williams again, and he 
told me as accurately as he could what the fellow 
was like. It was this Blondel all right." 

"Of course," Be put in, "he look for me to fin' 
that box. How could he know of that, Louis ?" 
she ended, turning to her brother. 

"I think from that servant we 'ave — Gallet," 
he answered. "You know Jeanne-Marie — she 
'ave always say Gallet was Swiss and a spy. He 
might 'ave been what you call a pal to Blondel." 
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"That is possible," Be mused and then, with an 
apologetic smile, "please excuse that I interrupt. 
Jack. You were telling how you fin* Louis." 

"You interrupt whenever you like/' Jack an- 
swered. "You had more to do with it than you 
know." 

"What could I have to do with it?" asked Be, 
in surprise. "I am here." 

"Well, I 'U tell you," Jack said. "Peg wrote 
and told me how you were looking for the six- 
pence, and of how sure you were it would bring 
Denewood back to us if you found it. And it 
seemed to me that if you were working so hard 
for us, I might do a bit for you ; so I got a few 
days leave and went scouting off after Louis. I 
did n't have much luck till I fell in with old Mr. 
Gontet and told him the story. It was the first 
he 'd heard that Louis was missing, and at once 
he suspected Blondel, whom he M always thought 
an avaricious beggar. However, Monsieur Gon- 
tet has a great stand-in with the government for 
what he did in the war, and he got the French 
army on the job in no time. That 's all." 

"Then the sixpence did *elp you after all!" 
cried Beatrice. 



THE LUCK OF DENEWOOD 

*^Yo\i bet it did !" said Jack, heartily. 

"Oh ho!" Louis laughed. "I know not of 
that lucky sixpence; but I do know it was 
Jack found your old brother, Beatrice. He do 
not tell how he lead the search himself and fin' me 
in a cave in the Argonne, with four very dirty 
gentlemen who take great care of me. They do 
not let me go out for fear I shall catch col' or the 
rain wet me, maybe. Oh, ho, they take very good 
care of me, and ask every day where is the 
money my sister 'ave, and grow very angry that 
I do not tell. But they are not courageous men 
and begin to fear for themselves so much that they 
decide it is time to knock me on the 'ead. I do 
not rejoice at that, but what can I do? I call 
them dogs, and pigs, and what you will ; but it does 
not soften them, and I see my hour is come. 
Then, voila, in the nicks of time. Jack, he walk in 
with his soldiers! It is all very jolly. I think 
they hang the four dirty gentlemen, but I do not 
wait to see. Jack take me to his camp, where I 
am ill from too much cave, and not till I am on 
the sea, far out, can I do more than lif ' my head 
from the pillow. So, Mademoiselle de Soulange, 
your cousin Jack Travers expec' your thanks, not 
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only that he rescue your brother from a cave, but 
that he nurse him back to health when even the 
doctor think' he die." 

At that moment Selma came in to announce 
dinner ; then once more everybody b^;an to talk, 
and by the time the meal was finished the two 
boys knew all that had happened, and any slight 
strangeness that there might have been among 
the party was gone forever. 

^'What I want to know," Horatia burst out, as 
they finished dinner, "is when do we visit the 
Mouse's Hole? I 'm just about crazy to see that 
treasure." 

"There's no time like the present," Jack an- 
swered. "I 'm pretty much interested in the trea- 
sure myself. If there 's any more than Blondd 
was trying to get away with, we're rich, P^ 
old girl." 

"Oh, come on and let's see," Peg exclaimed 
excitedly. It was the greatest day of her life and 
she was enjoying every minute of it. 

"Hold up !" cried Jack, his face growing grave, 
"I really think we ought to take Miss Maple with 



us." 



For an instant there was silence ; then realizing 
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that he spoke banteringly they all laughed gaily, 

"Oh but won't she be furious ?" laughed Hora- 
tia, dancing up and down. 

"Jack, when do we get the old house back?" 
demanded Peg. 

"Miss Maple's lease expires this year," he an- 
swered seriously, "but of course I had thought 
of renewing it." 

"Oh, you hadr retorted Peg, bristling. 

"Yes, had thought," Jack replied. "But that 
was yesterday. To-day — I don't think !" 

"You 're an old tease !" Peg laughed, hugging 
him. "Come on, everybody." 

They trooped over to the spring-house, caring 
very little now what the school might think or say. 
Already, to their minds, Denewood had come 
back to the family, and Maple Hall was a fact to 
be endured only a few months more. 

The bicycle lamp was lighted, and Beatrice with 
a flash-light led the way into the secret passage, 
the others following. It Wlas a gay, happy, ex- 
cited party that crowded through the narrow tun- 
nel, and surely never before had the old :ivalls 
echoed with such merriment. 

They found the box with its top ripped off, and 
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beside it a short iron crowbar which had evidently 
been used to force the lock. A gold piece or two 
lay on the floor where Blondel in his haste had 
dropped them, but the chest was still more than 
half full of gold pieces. French louis d'or, lay 
side by side with English sovereigns and Spanish 
moidores, and many of the coins were quite un- 
known to the excited young people who, amid 
endless exclamations of surprise and delight, ex- 
amined them eagerly. 

But money was not all the chest contained- 
There was a sheet of yellow paper upon which 
was written in ink, that had turned brown with 
age, an exact list of the contents, the savings 
through more than fifty years of the first Bea- 
trice Travers. Jack looked it over and then 
glanced at Beatrice. 

"It was a lucky day for this house when you 
came to it, Be!" he murmured, and the girl, 
blushing faintly, turned her head away, not quite 
able to meet his frank glance. 

'^But what do you suppose this is?" cried Peg, 
who was kneeling on the ground beside the box, 
as she lifted out of it a thick bundle of foolscap, 
neatly piled and bound together with a ribbon. 
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"Hold the light here/' she went on "There 's 
writing on the outside/' 

They all peered down at her as she read aloud 
the words penned on the first sheet, as follows : 

"Denewood Days. A Reoord of Strange Events, set 
down by the hand of Beatrice Travers for the Instruc- 
tion and Edification of her grandchildren when they shall 
have become old enough to understand, and wrote with 
faithful regard for the truth, so as to preserve for the 
Travers of Denewood an authentic account of happen- 
ings in which future generations may well take a modest 
pride." 

"It 's another Denewood story/' cried Horatia 
holding out her hand. "Do let me see it, Peg?" 

"You can't read it in this light, child,'' said Peg 
reprovingly. "I think I '11 read it out loud to you 
before you go to bed." 

"It is not possible that we all 'ear it?" demand- 
ed Louis de Soulange. 

"Surely," said Peg, and for some reason or 
other changed the subject abruptly. "How are 
we going to get all this money to the house ?" she 
asked. 

"Each of you will have to carry as much as you 
can," was Jack's suggestion, "and I '11 undertake 
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to carry the box with what 's left I think we 
can manage it/' 

They filled their pockets, and the girls made 
bags out of their handkerchiefs, and one after an- 
other they filed out of the passage till at last 
Jack and Beatrice were alone. 

For a few moments they forgot all about the 
gold as the tall soldier looked down at the girl 
through whom his whole life had been changed. 

"You see, it took you to find our luck again, 
Beatrice," he said seriously. 

"It is this dear little sixpence," she said gently, 
holding it in her hand. "Think what it *ave 
done. To you it bring* riches. To me,my Louis. 
But now you mus' wear it. It belong^ to the 
Travers, to keep the luck." 

"No, you must n't take it off," Jack said quick- 
ly. "It must stay where it is. You see. Be," he 
went on earnestly, "I don't think all the luck is in 
the sixpence. It was you who did it. If you had 
not had the faith and patience to look for it, the 
Mouse's Hole would never have been found and 
this treasure would still be lying here unknown." 

"But what about my Louis ?" asked Be. 

"You set me to work at that," Jack insisted. 
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''As I told you all at dinner, it was n't because 
there was any luck in it, you know, but just 
because I believed in you, I was thinking a lot 
of my Cousin Beatrice after you left over there, 
and, when Peg wrote of what you were doing for 
us, I felt sure that somehow everything would be 
all right. And you must n't take off that bit of 
sixpence, because it is you who are the luck of the 
house. You are the first Beatrice who has been 
here since our old grandmother, back in Revolu- 
tionary days, and, as long as you stay, I don't 
fear for what may happen to Denewood. Your 
old home in France is gone. Don't you think you 
could learn to be happy here ?" 

For a little there was silence in the dim and 
dusty passage under the ground, and then Bea- 
trice lifted her eyes to Jack's. 

"Already I love — Denewood," she murmured. 

And so in time it came about that there was 
another Beatrice Travers who was mistress of 
Denewood, and it may be noted further that one 
day Louis asked Peg to wear the Soulange ring 
and that she seemed glad to comply with his 
request. 
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